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THE KIDNAPPERS. 

A TALE OF LAST CENTURY. 



THE LAIRD OF SALGRAT. 

BALaBAT HocBR, the residence of David Robb, 
Esq., of Balgtay, was a substantial, spacious 
buildisg, and, in the middle of last century, con- 
sidered to be "a' nonsense for a prood, upsettin' 
boddie like Dawvit Robt," People wondtred 
"faur the cratur hid gotten the siller." It was 
built of a hard, blue stone peculiar to the district 
— usually called "haethen;" it had ornamental 
Elizabethan gables, and the loof was covered with 
heavy Foudland slates. The Balgray estate, situ- 
ated some twenty miles west of the city of Aber- 
deen, was by no means extensive. The home 
farm and that of Broadleys — a fairly-sized hoIdiDg 
— and a few crofts composed the whole extent of 
the property. The garden of Balgray House 
faced the south, and was enclosed by a rough 
stone dyke surrounded by a " boortree " hedge to 
keep out the wind. It contained a fairly good sup- 
ply of raspberry, gooseberry, black and red currant 
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2 The Kidnappers. 

bushes, which last were uauallj cailed "rizzora" 
by the hoys. There was also a large contingent of 
kail, cabbage, leeks, and onions. The ornamental 
department consisted of honeysuckle, sweet mar- 
joram, thyme, southernwood or "overeengie," wild 
and other roses, a large tiger lily, and, for some 
reason or other, a giant myrrh plant had posses- 
sion of the north-east comer. The avenue that 
led from the public road to the manor house was 
lined by more than half a hundred patriarchal 
beeches, and was by far the most picturesque and 
beautiful feature of the whole estate. And 
although the laird of Balgray and all that genera- 
tion have long since passed away, the beeches 
still flourish in immortal youth. 

David Robb was a thick-set, well-built little 
man, possessed of more than ordinary muscular 
strength, which he could, and did, use to some 
purpose at times. He had been known — so it 
was said — to fell to the ground a refractory ox 
with a blow of his fist ; and strangers who tried 
to make fun of his dwarfish appearance frequently 
found themselves ou their backs in a twinkling. 
On one occasion it is recorded of him that he 
accomplished this feat on the persons of two 
" faiim chiels," leaving both of them in the ditch 
by the roadside. Gathering up the big buttons 
which had been torn from their habiliments in 
the tussle, he coolly flung them after their owners 
and passed on, warning them to be more civil to 
the next person they met. 

At the time our story begins the laird was 
on the borders of middle life, and developing 
a slight paunch. His grey, keen, piercing eyes 
were overhung by dark bushy eyebrows. Eis 
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The Kidnappers. 3 

noaa vaa aquiline, he had no whiskei nor 
moustache, but instead thereof a closely-shaven 
double chin. He was shrewd in all his worldly 
dealings, had a large amount of practical sagacity, 
push, and plan; but the mastei passion of the 
man was selfishness. The son of a poor widow, 
he had by business ability in the neighbouring 
town of Drumwhinny made a lot of money. 
There he had a Ui^e shop for the sale of general 
merchandise. He had a very considerable interest 
in the Drumwhinny tannery, and, more import- 
ant still, in the Glenwhinny distillery — one of 
the first in the dlstiict. He dealt in all sotta of 
commodities — whisky, leather, hosiery, meal, 
beef, tea, sugar, soap, soda, broadcloth, and 
corduroy; and it was affirmed by some of the 
knowing ones that he dabbled in certain othei 
more questionable lines of business, of which more 
in the sequel. At all events, he made money 
somehow, by fair or other means. 

Eventually he started business in Aberdeen, 
where he had a large shop in the Broadgate, — at 
that time the leading thoroughfare in the city. 
His town lodging was in fairly commodious apart- 
ments above the shop. In course of time he 
became a bailie of the city of Bon-Accord ; and 
though he spent most of bis time in Aberdeen, his 
wife, his only son, George, and bis only daughter, 
Rebecca, lived mostly at Balgtay House. Mrs 
Robb never could get accustomed to "toon's 
wyes, wi' fowk livin' o' the tap o' ane anither like 
bees in a skep." In hei absence the Bailie's town- 
house was administered by Jean Leslie, a pawky 
damsel of some forty summers, full to overflowing 
of mother wit and canniness. She had had a few 
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troables of tbe affections in her time, had been 
jilted evei so often, and by way of solace had 
taken to sanff, and occasioDalljr to Glenvhinnjr 
whisky. Bhe had, foi anotheT thing, a settled 
hatred of men in general, and Seceders in par- 
ticular. Jean was a native of Dmmwhinny 
parish, where a considerable number of these 
" new-view " people had arisen, and had actually 
bnilt a sanctuary. She constantly affirmed that 
the devil was the first Seceder, and she had no 
doubt that they wonld all have their portion 
eventually in the lake that bumeih with fire and 
brimstone, if they did not repent of their evil 
ways. 

Mrs Bobb was a shrewd, intelligent, buxom 
dame, clever in a sense, but coarse and unfeeling. 
Indeed, she used to say, with more truth than ahe 
was probably aware of, that she had " nao fael- 
in's." Slie was, if anything, even more selfish 
than the Bailie himself, if that were possible. 
Their only son Geoi^ or "Jinglin' Geordie," 
as he was usually called, was very much of a rake. 
He had been completely spoiled by his mother, 
and she was now beginning to reap the fruit of 
what she had sown. " Oor George," as she affec- 
tionately called him, was a great man in her 
estimation ; and for once that she mentioned the 
name of her )i^ lord, she spoke twenty times of 
"Geoi^e." He made her believe anything and 
everything he said, and, in her opinion, he was 
about the most important and promising young man 
in the district. The fact was that he was a lazy, 
idle ne'er-do-weeL He tried to pose as a laird's 
son among the ne%hbouring gentry, who only 
laughed at him, and counted him an unmitigated 
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bore. He attended ahootmg tnatclies, steeple- 
chases, roups, and fairs for the sake of the toddy 
agoii^ for he seldom or never made any 
pnichases, as indeed he couldn't — bis father 
keeping him kadably short of cash. For 
the rest, he smoked incessantly, and when he 
could not get drink at home, be called on some 
of bis neigbboura and complaiaed of having been 
seized with sudden pain in bis stomach Of 
comae the farmer, or, in his absence, his wife, 
bad nothing for it but to produce the brandy 
bottle. Yes, " oor George " was a noble boy in 
bis mother's eyee ; in the opinion of every one 
else, he was a nuisance, a gossip, a scandal- 
monger — in fact, a bad young man. 

His only sister Rebecca was quite a contrast to 
all this — a gentle, loving creature, with sweet 
blue eyes, and glossy flaxen ringlets hanging over 
her neck and shoulders. She was much' younger 
than George, being at the time our tale begins 
only a wee bit lassie in her teens, and as different 
in disposition from him, so far as it had yet 
developed, as night from day. 
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A OLOtm ON THE HORIZON. 

The Bailie was rusticating at Btilgray when a 
messenger arrived from Aberdeen with a very 
important letter from Dean of Guild Menzies, 
requiring an immediate answer. The bearer. 
Tarn Wilson, town crier, was conducted to Mrs 
Bobb for some refreshment until the Bailie 
got time to write a reply. On retiring to his 
own room and opening the letter he read as 
follows : — 

"Dear Friend,— I am afraid there ia trouble 
brewing for us anent our American busineea. I 
have had calls from John Gordon, Foudland, and 
Peter Elmslie, Durris, They are making a great 
fiisa about their sons, John and James, who, as you 
know, were among our first consignments to Virginia. 
They threaten to take immediate action unless satis- 
factory accounts are given as to what has become of 
the lads. 

" Will you kindly go at once and do the best 
you can with Gordon) Tell him his son agreed 
at Lowian' Fair, along with five others, to go to 
America for seven years at a stated wage — passi^ 
free. Try to perauade him that it will be for his 
own and hia family's benefit to leave matters 
alone. 
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" I'm BOirj to M7 tliat I un getting indir«ct hinta 
every now and again that some of the Bailiee and 
othera in Aberdeen are getting siupected of being 
engi^^ in what folks are pleased to t«Tin 'a crimi- 
nal enterprise,' — forsooth ! a thing I defj them to 

" At any rate, betveen you and me, I think it is 
best to keep a ' calm aoi^h.' Do your best with 
Gordon, and come to town soon and let me know. 
" Faithfolly yours, 
"John 1 



The Bailie was considerably put aboot on 
reading his brother Magistrate's epiatle. Of 
course, be too believed that the business was 
all right — quite legitimate. At any rate, there 
was no great harm in the matter. And yet he 
had a strong impression that it was wrong, all the 
same, in spite of what he considered his reason 
taught him. He kept saying to himself, "It's 
all right — quite a le^timate proceeding;" and 
yet something within was continaally whispering 
"Ifo; it isnt." He wrote to the Dean of 
Guild that he would go at once to Foudland. 
Retumit^; to the kitchen, he gave Tam Wilson 
the letter and a crown, bidding him button the 
missive up in his " oxter pouch, an' be sure an' 
no tine't." 

When Tam had left, Mrs Robb asked the 
Bailie what was ado. " Oo, jist bisness — jist 
bisness," said her hosband, and went ont in 
search of John Jamieson, his farm grieve and 
man of all work. 

" John," said he, " Ah'll need Black Bess the 
morn's momin', as Ah'm gaein' up the countra a 
bit" 
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"Weel, weel, air," was John's answer, "Ahll 
see to that ! " 

Bailie Eobh was highly favoured in the pos- 
seasion of John Jamicson aa oyoraeer of the home 
farm. John was a conscientious, capable, handy 
man in whom his master Lad every confidence, 
though lie could seldom keep from nagging him. 
It seemed to be the Bailie's way to point out all 
the faults and flaws of a person's character and 
work, but religiously abstain from mentioning 
any good point in these respects. Jamieson had 
unfortunately attached himself to the Staney- 
faulds Secession congregation in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Balgray. Staneyfaulds was 
one of the first churches of the kind north of the 
Don, and became the fruitful mother of at least 
a score of fairly flourishing causes. Mr Robb 
" eouldna thole the cantin' craeturs gaein' aboot 
wi' faces as lang's a fiddle." When the Bailie 
was at home, he not unfrequently on the ery 
sent his brindled mastifif "IMdie" after them 
aa they passed Balgray on theii way to church, 
with a " hiss, tak' tbae Seceders ! " 

John's wife, Janet Brown, the daughter of a 
small crofter and tradesman from the adjoining 
hamlet of Clayslaps, was a woman of more than 
ordinary intelligence, well read in the Puritan 
divines, a sweet singer, and aa well up in dairy 
matters as her husband was in farm work. 
Neither religiously nor ecclesiastically were they 
unequally yoked. They were both sincerely 
pious people, and kept up the morning and 
evening sacrifice of prayer and praise as regu- 
larly as the sun rose and set. They were 
not, however, much given to talk about their 
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Bpiritual concenia to othera. Indeed, as JobD 
used to remark, he had " nae religion t' speak 
aboot." He practised more than he profesaed. 
But it was their delight to talk with one another, 
and with others like minded, on the all-absorbing 
topic of religion. They had an only son, Samnel, 
a promising and gifted boj. He and Rebecca 
Bohh, who were both abont the some age, at- 
tended Eppie Tamson's school, which was in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Eppie'a school was 
kept in the " ben " end of hei small cottage, 
composed, as was common then, of atone, claj, 
and divots, and which stood near the road lead- 
ing from Drumwhinny past Balgray and on to 
Staneyfaulds, 

Eppie Tamson was a woman of distinct indi- 
viduality of character, fairly intelligent, out- 
spoken, and possessing a considerable amount of 
" smeddum "-^a word which has a distinct and 
dearly defined meaning to Aberdonians, but 
which is somewhat difficult to define so as to 
make it intelligible in regions beyond. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to it is what the Americaus 
call "faculty." The modvs operandi of the 
school was regulated by the circumscribed nature 
of the accommodation; and as there was no 
School Board in those days, Eppie could do, and 
did do, very much as she pleased. There were 
just two classes — the "A B C" and the "Testa- 
ment." When it rained all the bairns thronged 
in and sat where they could ; and, as the school 
furniture was limited, sometimes they bod to 
squat atop of each other. In Eppie's collegiate 
institution there were three rather longish forms 
and a green painted " steel." Eppie sat in her 
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chair beside the fire with a " saugh wan' " within 
easy reach, which she was not slow to use. Her 
teaching, like most of the preaching ia those daye, 
was to a great extent in the Temacolar. When 
the bairns conld not remember the names of the 
letters she osed to help them by saying, " Fat's 
roon like the meenr'— "0." "Fat's like the 
key o'the door?" — "K," etc. In this original 
and graphic way she tanght the young idea how 
to shoot. Two queationa from the Shorter Cate- 
chism and a Psalm were repeated every Monday ; 
and believing, like some other great pedagogues, 
that constant revision is the ttue secret of success 
in scholarship, the questions and the Paalm were 
repeated over and over again by the pupils during 
the week. 

" What is required in the Third Command- 
ments" was a veritable fons adnorum to the 
urchins. The formidable array of long words in 
said requirement, of the meaning and pronuncia- 
tion of which neither the teacher nor the taught 
seemed to have any clear idea, was a continual 
bile noir at which Eppie's scholars had boggled 
and bolted from time immemorial. " The Third 
Commandment lequireth the holy and reverent 

use of God's names, teetles " " Weel, an' fat 

mairt" put in Eppie. Silence from the little 
scholar was the only answer. " Fat niairl Ah 
tell ye, say yer questan." After this strong 
objorgation something must be attempted ; and 
so there usually was. Making a desperate effort 
and with the utmost abandon, the scholar made 
a headlong rush through — " teetles, eetles, attri- 
beetles, words-in-a-wallet," etc., etc. "Quite 
richtl Woel deen, Sammie Jamieson, ma 
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laddie," Eppie would say, "yell be a meeniBtet 
yet, 01 Ali'm far mistoen." 

Sam Jamieson was by this time a pretty big 
laddie, asd Eppie told him he must not come 
back to her school after the harvest play. The 
harvests were long in those days, and when he 
did come back, notwithstanding Eppie's protest, 
he had stretched out considerably. Eppie did 
not see him till he came quite close to her, 
as she was near-sighted. Bat on looking up at 
him through the " boids " of her " mutch," and 
seeing who she suspected was there, she took 
another took and exclaimed, " Losh be-here, 
Sammie Jamieson 1 fat are ye seekin' here ) Fat 
dis yer fader mean b' scunin' a man like you to 
me ) Is't to mairry me ) " And, seizing her 
"saugh wan'," she thrashed him out, saying, 
"Tell yer fader to sen' ye to Pattie Blearie. 
Geng to Pattie Wright's wi' ye ! " And to 
Pattie's school accordingly Sam was sent. As 
Kebecca was also getting a tall, handsome girl, 
and had got about as far as Eppie could put 
her, it was thought by her parents that it would 
not be a bad plan to send her to Drumwhinny 
School also. Sam would keep her company, and 
protect her from any one who might think of 
annoying hei. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A JOOENBT TO POUDLAKD. 

When the Eailio reached Dnimwhitiiiy on his 
way to FoudlaDd he found the tillage in a state 
of great excitement. A divieioa of the Duke 
of Cumberland's army, under the command of 
General Mordaunt, was passing through it on 
their way to the north in search of bonnie 
Prince Charlie, and the Bailie's presence at the 
shop was very opportune, as a large supply of 
provisiona, underclothing, and whisky was in 
demand. He did a good stroke of business that 
day, which helped to fortify his mind and prepare 
him for his meeting with John Gordon at Foud- 
land. Indeed, the soldiers almost cleared out 
the Drumwhinny store of all available food and 
clothing. The supply of eggs in particular was 
disposed of in an amazingly short time, cooked 
. in a way that was new to the villagers of Drura- 
whiuny. The shell was broken and the contents 
of the egg pouted into a tumbler, a glass of 
whisky was added, and the mixture, after a little 
stirring, disappeared in an instant down the 
throats of the famished troops. The passing of 
the " sodgers " through Dtumwhinny was an 
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incident long remembered by many fond parents 
and braw lasees, whose sons and Eiweetheotte 
"Hated" that day. Alae for love! many of 
thsm never returned, — they sleep their last sleep 
beneath the heather of Gnlloden Moor. 

The Bailie had to pnt off his visit to Fond- 
land till next morning, greatly cheered by the 
large tnrn-over which the visit of the royal 
troops had brought his way, and determined to 
put a hold face on the matter in his Interview 
with John Gordon. The Foadlan' hills, Dunni- 
deer, Tap o' N^oth, Benachie, and the lovely 
Howe 0' the Garioch stretched out before him 
as Bess cautiously ambled down the Foudland 
road from Diumwhinuy, presenting a scene of 
beanty which has captivated the eye and im- 
pressed the heart of many a traveller ; but we 
fear it did not have this effect upon the Bailie 
to any great extent. He had no eye for the 
beautiful and the picturesque — only for the main 
chance. 

John Gordon was busy repairing a " fell " dyke 
at the foot^of a strip of " intoon" land on his 
email holding when the Bailie approached. 

"Good morning, sir," said he, addressing the 
diligent crofter ; " could you kindly tell me fanr 
aboot Yonderton is % " 

"Weel," said the labourer, "Ab think Ah 
could, for Ah was bom there an' brocht up at it, 
an' my fader an' gran'fnder afore me. That's it 
o' the tap o'" the knowe ; an' if it's o' ony im- 
portance t' ye t' ken, Ah'm the man himscl'." 

The Bailie was taken considerably aback, and 
scarce knew what to say. But screwing up his 
courage, and remembering once more the great 
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bleesing of yeaterday, he told wlio he was, and said 
that he had come to speak about the crofter's son, 
who had agreed vith hira some time ago to go 
to America on Beivice. He was sorry that bis 
father was creating trouble about the matter. It 
was all right, and in all probability would turn 
out for the lad's advantage. The colour rose to 
John Gordon's cheeks, and springing out of the 
ditch greatly excited, he exclaimed, " Are ye the 
man that staul ma sin, betrayed ma laddie, like 
anither Judas, an' brak his mither's hert % " 

Brandishing his spade in an ominous manner, 
he continued, " Ye scoonril. Ah feel sair incliut 
t' hauver yer held wi' this epawd aa Ah wid a 
neep — ye set o' vaigabonds. Bit 't '11 a' come 
oot yet. Ye'll be a' hangit, sae Ah may save 
my Bel' the tribble." 

" Canny, my man, canny," put in the Bailie 
as composedly as he could; "yer owre fierce. 
Ye may hae to answer for yer threets some 
bonny momin'. Min' ye, Ab'ma Magistrate, an' 
the bargain wis fair an' open." 

" It wisna fair an' open," retortf d Gordon ; 
" the laddie's bit a bairn, he's nae come t' years 
o' disereeshun. It's stealin' — that's fat it is. 
An' if my bairn isna sent back t' me within sax 
months, ye'll hear o't, an' gif Ah canna get 
justice at Aiberdeen, Ah'll traivel t' Edinboro' — 
ay man, t' Lunnon, t' the verra king himsel'. 
Ye've taen a dog b' the lug this time 't '11 grip 
ye." 

The Bailie for once felt not a little alarmed, 
and did his best to calm Gordon, with but 
indifferent success. 

" Weel," said he, "Ah'U dee ma best t' get 
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him back if he's willin' t' come, I'se osaeer ye. 
Bit Ah'm aorry yer takin' a biBness maitter sae 
hot." 

" Bisneas, ye rascal," said Gordon ; " hoo wid 
ye like yer aiu atown awa an aaul' for a elave, 
never t' see 'm again ) Ye sud dee t' ithera as ye 
wid like ithere t' dee t' you. AhVe tell't you ma 
bargain, an' if it'a nae fulfilt ye'll hear mair 
aboot it, Dawvit Robb, I'se asseer ye." 

The Bailie bade him good-day, assuring him 
that he would do his best to get the lad back, 
■ and invited him to Balgray to hear about the 
matter in a few months. 

Bailie Bobb turned Bess's head homeward, and 
during his ride he was greatly exercised about 
John Gordon's threats, and kept planning bow 
matters might be arranged ao as to avoid detection 
and trouble. He was beginning to feai that he 
and his Aberdeen friends had probably gone 
rather far. He would aee. But, truth to tell, it 
needed all his yesterday's drawings at Drum- 
whinny, and a deal more, to compose his mind 
after the severe handling he had experienced 
fiom the tenant of Yonderton. Aa soon as be 
was out of sight of Gordon, he dismounted and 
led BesB to some patches of grass by the wayaide, 
for the poor beast had been neglected owing to 
the "atramash" in which certainly she bad no 
hand. Ere he reached Drumwhinny be was 
appetised enough himself. Handing Bess over to 
the hostler at Drumwhinny Arms, he had aome 
refreshment for himself before going to the shop. 
After finishing his repast, he wrote a lengthy 
account of bis vieit to Foudland to Dean of 
Guild Menzies, and certainly bis spirits were not 
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of the moat buoyant deacriptioD. He earnestly 
counselled the Dean to do his utmost to caution 
the brethren in the particular line of business in 
which they had been dabbling of late. He was 
beginning to fear the game was played out, that 
too much light was beginning to be shed upon it, 
and hoped they might all got well out of the 
matter. The kidnapping business was not to 
bo altogether plain sailing evidently, but it 
was too profitable to be giveu up if it could 
he carried on with a measure of safety. That it 
was an infringement of the statute-book of the 
country as well as an inhuman and un-Chrietian 
traffic did not apparently matter much to the 
Bailie and bis associates. 

The greed of gain has been accountable for a 
good deal on the worse side of human conduct 
even under the most "respectable" circum- 
stances ; and so it was in the case with which we 
are concerned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PATTIB BLEARIb'B SCHOOL, 

Kebbgoa Robb aod Sam Jamieson, from the 
circumatance of their being so much together, as 
veil as from other ioscnitahle cauBes, became 
very fond of each other — an attachment that was 
ultimately to grow strong as death, and which 
surmounted trials that very few lovers have ever 
been called npon to endure, as our etory will 
show. Samuel had loved Rebecca ere he knew 
it, and, much in the same way, Rebecca loved 
Samuel ; but for long they never told their love. 
It was mutual, and it was a tacitly understood 
thing. Instinctively, as it were, Samuel became 
Rebecca's protector and champion on all emer- 
gencies in going to and coming from school. 
She was by this time a lassie in her teens, and 
getting to be a tall, handsome maiden of fair 
complexion, eyes like a bit of the blue sky, 
glossy yellow hair which fell in ringlets over 
her neck and shoulders, and of a most gentle, 
kindly, and loving disposition witlial — 

"A violet by a mosqr stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
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Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky." 

She was remarkably quick in learning, and bad 
a special aptitude for music. Though she had 
no teaching in this department, she had learned 
to play with remarkable skill and taste on a 
piano which her father had brought from Abei- 
deen — almost the first ever heard of in the dis- 
trict. She ooald sing some of the old Scotch 
songs with touching sweetness and grace, accom- 
panying herself on the instrument her father had 
given her. She was generally known in the 
district as " the laird's bonnie dother." "Ay" 
as John Jamieson usually added, "an' she's as 
gweed as she's bonnie. In fac, she's a lily amo' 
thorns." 

It is said that certain kinds of disease are 
hereditary, though they may skip a generation 
or two, and so it may be with dispositions ; for 
though amiability had certainly skipped Mrs 
Eobb and fallen on Eebeoca, it was said that 
some of her "forbears" were remarkable for 
their kindliness and generosity. 

On one occasion a bit " haflin " met Sam and 
Rebecca returning from school, and, unexpectedly 
confronted with the lovely, blooming girl, be 
stood up before her, and with the exclamation, 
" Ae, sic a bonnie lassie I " he took her into hia 
arms and kissed her without any ceremony. 
Eebecca tore herself from the embrace of the 
strange youth in an agony of tears; and in a 
moment Samuel's book-knapsack was off his 
shoulders, and he " went for" the halJin with a 
will. They fought and wrestled and tumbled 
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like tigera, blood streaming from the faces of 
both, till their clothes were literally covered with 
mud and gore. But the fight was evidently 
unequal, for Samuel was considerably younger 
and lighter than hia antagonist; nevertheless, it 
was a fiercely-contested struggle for the mastery. 
Samuel stuck into the halfiin like a terrier. 

" Well done, little ane I Hit bim again," said 
a Btiauger, who had come up, and nae looking 
on; but, at last, eeeing that the little one was 
unequally matched, he interposed in the intcreste 
of fair play, and separated the combatants. Sam 
and Bebecca were in a sad plight when they got 
home, and on hearing the particulars the Bailie 
vowed vengeance on the young scoundrel who 
had insulted his lassie and abused the son of his 
grieve. This bloody affray cemented the growing 
afiection of Sam and Kebecca, and she at least 
never forgot it, 

Mr Patrick Wright, the teacher of Drum- 
whinny Parish School, was somewhat of a 
character. The scholars called him "Pattie 
Blearie " by way of a nickname, probably from 
the fact that hia eyes were very considerably 
affected with chronic inflammation, insomuch 
that he had habitually to uae coloured glass 
pteserrea. Some of the wags of the villi^e used 
to remark that if Pattie hod worn hia specs on 
his mouth before bedtime the result would have 
been more beneficial to his eyes. Pattie cer- 
tainly was not an abatainei from Bailie Robb'a 
Glenwhinny Brand, and on this very account 
the pupils at his school had frequent holidaya 
Indeed, on all occasions they were very much 
left to the freedom of their own willa. Pattie 
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was a liceutiate of the Church of Scotland, but 
for some reasou or other he never sought ecclea- 
iastical preferment, hut lived and died the 
eccentric, drunken, though by no means ignorant, 
dominie of Drum whinny. He had a queer habit 
of pacing up and down the schoolroom and 
preaching to himself, in a half-audible manner, 
imaginary discourses, at the same time chew- 
ing away unconsciously at the tawse which he 
always kept by him — and a formidable weapon 
of offence it was, as many had good cause to 
know. He chewed it all the way down, at 
intervals of a' couple of inches or so, till it 
became like an extended series of the letter Z. 
After the chewiog process he carefully hardened 
the apexes of the zeds by an application of the 
flame to the fire. The reader can but faintly 
ima^ne the terrible pain inflicted by such an 
instrument of torture when applied to the un- 
protected human hand — or elsewhere, 

But Pattie Blearie, bo it said, <3id not always 
have it his own way. One forenoon a boy who 
had been a recent sufferer from the cruel tawse, 
at an opportune moment quietly slipped on the 
fire, by way of revenge, a peat which he had pre- 
pared on his way to school in the following 
manner. Cutting out a round hole in the centre, 
be filled the cavity with gunpowder, and then 
plugged it up with some more peat. This he 
laid gently on the fire while Pattie's back was 
tamed. By the time the dominie had got back 
to the fireplace, and just as he was giving the 
tawse another heat, suddenly there was a tre- 
mendous explosion, and when the smoke had 
cleared away Pattie was observed stretched upon 
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his back, niinuB spectAcles which were smashed, 
and the tawse which was never beard of more. 
The delioqnent was not found oat— at least by 
Pattie, although he had a Btrosg saapicion of 
Willie Tam, an incorrigible Dtamwhinnian, who, 
like John Brown's "Rab," could never get 
"aneuch o' fechtin'." He copied all his counts 
from an old manuscript account-book of Bailie 
Robb's, which he had somehow got hold of and 
kept concealed under his desk. He managed to 
repeat his question from the Shorter Catechism 
on Saturday forenoons by furtively sticking hia 
copy of the primer below the collar of the 
boy's jacket next in front of him, and coolly 
reading it off. Of coarse, the condition of Fattie's 
eyesight materially aided him in these escapades. 
When found out he had to submit to punish- 
ment in the following way. Tarn's hand had to 
be laid flat on the desk so that Pattie's zigzag 
tawse might come down apon it with full effect 
for a good half-dozen. This was accordingly 
done ; but just as the well-aimed blow was 
descending, Willie Tam deftly raised hia palm 
from the horizontal to the perpendicular plane, 
and usually escaped the infliction, though be 
never foigot to emit an acute and piercing cry 
every time the tawse descended. 

" Haud yer tongue, ye guUerin' idiot," roared 
Pattie, " or Ah'll gie ye a score o' them j yer jist 
a neer-do-wcel. Te winna learn yersel, an' ye 
keep a' the lave fae deein' ony gweed," But Tam 
was not such a numskull as Pattie thought. He 
had an immense amount of pluck and cuteness, 
and was the ringleader in all the daring feate 
attempted by the Diumwhinny loons. He was 
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unsettled in his ways when ho grew up, but 
eventually he found his way to Glasgow, where 
he came to the front as a thief-catcher, and 
ultimately euperintendent of one of the divisions 
of the Force, 
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A SAD BlOHT'a WORK. 

One fine nutumn Sonday wben the moon was 
about full and the cereals nearly all secured in 
the stackyard, John Gordon of Yonderton, being 
on this account bo far at ease, thought he would 
pay bis intended visit to Balgray, as it wae now 
more than six months since the Bailie had called 
upon him at Foudland, and etill not a word about 
his son. Starting early, he reached Drumwhinny 
in time for divine service, hoping to find the 
Bailie at church, where, indeed, he was an elder. 
But it so happened that Mr Bobb did not feel in 
" case " for the kirk that day. He, poor man, 
with all his wealth and worldly success, was a 
stranger to the spiritual joy of even hia own 
servant John Jamieson. The Lord's Day brought 
no heartfelt comfort to David Hobb, or to his 
like-minded spouse. It was indeed " a weari- 
ness," and if he did try to read a chapter of the 
Bible in his family, as truth requires us to say he 
occasionally did, he made sure it was a short 
ona He turned with far more gusto to his 
ledger or to t±ie writing out of accounts. 
And so it was that, after service, Mr Gordon 
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walked down to Balgray, which was about two 
miles distant. He found the Bailie's family at 
dinner, of which he was cordially invited to pat- 
take, Mrs Rohb apolog;ising that the btoth was 
second day's and the meat somewhat scrappy, as 
they were not expecting callers. After dinner 
they had some talk about the state of the country, 
the crops, and the fight at Culloden which-had 
recently taken place. The Bailie, not wishing 
Gordon to open on the subject of his visit before 
the members of his family, suggested that Mr 
Gordon would take a turn with him " oot-aboot." 
When out of earshot, as the Bailie fancied, he 
said that he supposed he had come to get tidings 
of his son, but he was sorry to say he could not 
gratify him as yet, as he had not got word from 
his mao of business in Philadelphia, though ho 
was daily expecting a communication. He did 
not tell him, what he could have done, that his 
SOB had been sold into servitude for a period of 
seven years, during which period he was his 
owner's absolute property, whatever might happen 
after, and that neither he nor any one else had 
power to restore him to his parents even if they 
had been inclined, Gordon was greatly excited ; 
and being a passionate man, he spoke so loudly 
and gesticulated so fiercely as to attract the notice 
of John Jamieson and his wife. 

" Fa i' the warl' can that be wi' the laird the 
day 1 " said Janet. " Thir comin' t' a gey hicht 
fativer it's aboot. Deed, it's lio becomin', and it 
the day 't it is. Ah cauna think it's aboot ony 
gweed. The stranger man seems awfu' excitit 
like, an' the laird'a face's file's a cloot. Xa, sirs, 
an' it the day 't it is." 
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Jobn could not help her, but expressed the 
pious tvish that his master's eyes might he opened 
to a knowledge of the truth, "an' ayne he nid 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, an' 
nae etravaig aboot the fields disturbin' the peace 
and quait o' the Lord's day wi' worldly talk, as 
Ah'm laither inclint t' believe." 

John Gordon was for going straight away to 
Foudland, and it would have been well for him 
if he had ; but the Bailie got him persuaded to 
enter and get his " four 'oore " before setting out 
on his journey. Gordon reluctantly did 60. 
Afternoon tea was not so common then as now, 
though it was not unknown, and a common 
practiue was to add a good drop of whisky to the 
"hinmoat." On this occasion, Bailie Kobb, for 
some reason or other, was specially pressing, and 
Gordon indulged pretty freely. It was now 
getting "gloamt," and hastily rising up from the 
table, Mr Gordon said he must bid them good- 
bye, as it would be late before he got homo. 
The Bailie kindly offered to "convoy" him a bit. 
They were not far away from Balgray till the 
altercation again began, the Bailie trying to per- 
suade Mr Gordon that he ought not to bo dis- 
tressed about his boy, assuring him that in all 
probability it would turn out " a gran' spec," that 
he might grow rich and take them all out to 
America in a few years. But Gordon would 
none of this — nothing would satisfy him but his 
boy. " Ah maun hae'm back. Bailie Bobb, an' 
since ye've gien me nae satisfaction Ah may tell 
ye 't Ah'm gaen t' vreet t' Edinboro' till a lawyer, 
a relation o' my wife's, seein' the Aiberdeen folk 
'U dae noething for me." 
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The Bailie pled with him to have patience, and 
asked a pledge from him before they parted that 
he would not write to the Edinbn^h lawyer. 
This Gordon would not promise, and was for of^ 
when the Bailie took him by his coat collar and 
held him fast. Gordon resented this, and 
struggled to get free. At last, losing patience, 
he strack his antagonist in the faca Bailie Bobb 
was a remarkably patient man, and very self- 
conttolled as a rule, but be could be overcome 
andget into a.passion. Unfortunately he did so 
on this occasion. Forgetting himself, and carried 
away by passion from Gordon's conduct, if not 
from fear of exposure, Robh struck him a fearful 
blow with hia clenched fist behind the ear. The 
poor man reeled and fell senseless. Unaware of 
the seriousness of the blow but startled by the 
fact that Gordon neither moved nor spoke, Kohb 
went down upon bis knees and tried to raise the 
prostrate form. It was all in vain ! John 
Gordon was dead ! 

To his horror Bailie Eobb found that he had 
given the man a mortal blow. Calm, cool, and 
unfeeling as he naturally was, he trembled from 
head to foot like an aspen leaf, and sitting down 
beside his victim^be wept like a child. What was 
he to do T Remembering that the Drumwhinny 
Moss, where the villagers got their peats, was only 
some half a mile distant, he took the dead man 
on his shoulders, and, aided by the comparative 
darkness of the night, he carried the body of hia 
victim to the Moss, and deposited it in a deep 
hoio or " pot," filled with vrater black as ink, in 
his own layer. His next work was to carry three 
or four of the largest boulders he couldlay hands 
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on, which he carefully dropped on Goidon'a coipse 
to keep it from floating. 

M18 Bohb was getting alarmed by the loikg 
absence of hei liege loid, especially on a Sunday 
evening, and had left the house to consult John 
Jamieson about the matter, when the Bailie met 
her, and explained that he had gone a good dis- 
tance with the man, as he was a stranger and 
not well acquainted with the roads. Mrs Bobb 
said nothing, but could not help noticing her 
husband's excited manner, pale face, and soiled 
clothes. Knowing, however, his peculiar dis- 
position, she made no remark and aeked no 
further questions. 

There was a considerable hue and cry in the 
Foudland district about Gordon's mysterious dis- 
appeaianca, but it came to nothing, as not infre- 
quently happens even in the present wide-awake 
period of the world's history. All his distressed 
wife and family could say was that ho left his 
home on Sunday morning in good health and 
spirits, without saying where he was going, and 
hod never leturaed. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

BOUE OF THB LAIRD'S NBiaHBOURS. 

The Rev. Ebonezer Match, the first minister of 
Staneyfaulds Secesaion Church, was a near neigh- 
bour of Mr Robh. He was a native of the 
Kingdom of Fife, and a remaikable man in bis 
way, flaent and fervent ae a preacher, and 
diligent as a pastor. Visiting from house to 
house, he certainly did not allow the grass to 
grow under bis feet; so alert was he in this 
department of hia work that he earned the 
sobriquet of " the rinnin' minister." It was said 
of him that he founded more churches than moat 
ministers made converts. His stipend was small 
— beginning at £15 per annum, and never 
exceeding .£25 and a manse. He bad a numerous 
family.'Bomeof whom, or their descendants, came 
to considerable distinction in the district, socially, 
municipally, and ecclesiastically. In truth, Mr 
Mutch waa a power for good in all that region, 
though hia peculiarities of temper and pointed 
and personal speech interfered with his uaeful- 
ness, and frequently embroiled him with some 
of the members of hia congregation. He, as a rule, 
made use of the Tomacular in his preaching and 
conversation, and many of his sappy, rich, and 
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quaint eaymga are remembered in the distiict to 
this day, having been handed down from sire to 
BOD, and being uanally intioduced to illnstnte the 
speaker's dictum or clench his advice by the 
formula, " As aul ' Eben eesed t ' say." 

Two of his elders, Tammos Sangeter, tacksman 
of Broadleya, the largest-sized holding on the Bal- 
gray estate, and Gavin Forbes, of Bumden«a fairly- 
aized farm on the extensive Aberdeen estates, 
were both men of pronounced individuality of 
character. Both were persons of unquestionable 
piety, though of different types, and both were 
neighbours of the laird of Balgray. Tammas 
Sangater, the tenant of Broadleys, was rather 
moody and Puritanic in his habits of thought, but 
an honest, industrious farmer, whom Mr Robb 
highly valued, though he was vexed that he had 
attached himself to the Staneyfaulds " cause," aa 
indeed not a few of the lai^ farmers and nearly 
all the crofters had done. 

Tammas had a heavy thorn in the flesh in the 
person of an uncongenial partner, who had but 
little sympathy with his religious views aud 
aspirations, ijhe intermpted him in his family 
devotions, inteijecting profane and ludicrous 
remarks quite audibly, to the no small merri- 
ment of the children and servant^ and to the 
total destruction of any good impression which 
the exercises might otherwise have been cidculated 
to make, turning the whole into ridicule, and 
making the poor man's life miserable. It was 
remarkable how patiently he bore with her, and 
even considered her stiange goings on " a means 
of grace " to him, teaching him and training him 
BO that patience might have its perfect work in 
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his chastened spirit He was also greatly tot- 
mented b; Satan, about whose personality and 
power he at least had no manner of doubt. He 
spent the greater part of his spare time in medi- 
tation and ptayet alone and in complete darkness 
in the "butt" end of his house, while usually 
in the "ben" his family and some of theii acqoain- 
tances weie actively engaged in playing cards, 
Mrs Sangster looking on and keeping up the talk 
by narrating the latest scandal of the neighbour- 
hood, at the same time plying her "shank" 
without losing a " loop." As a relief and by 
way of relaxation, she took an occasional " blaw " 
of her pipe, which usually lay on the "bink," 
and a black, greasy, formidable-looking cutty 
it was. Tammas did not approve of these things, 
nor did be fail to condemn them on fitting 
occasions. The " cairts " were just the " deevil's 
buiks," and smoking a work of the flesh. This 
mixed family discipline, sad to aay, did not 
produce the best results, most of the children 
turning out badly. 

Gavin Forbes was a man of a very different 
type of character — amiable, cheery, kindly, and 
neighbourly. He was greatly esteemed in the 
district by all classes, and frequently sent for 
"in troublona times" as one who could speak a 
word in season to the weary. In politics he 
was very advanced for his time, and not in the 
way of keeping his opinions to himself. He was 
feared and hated by the Tory lairds for bis 
" revolutionary " notions, yet it is bat fair to aay 
that his own landlord — an ancestor of the present 
Earl of Aberdeen — never made him suffer on 
account of his political opinions. His wife was 
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of Quaker ancestry, and was a fine, intelligent, 
piouB woman, who instilled many of tbe better 
qaalities of Quaker discipline into her children, 
beeidee conferring upon them — no mean gift — 
tbe blessing of a fine physical development. 
She was remarkably modest and abatemions, a 
good woman, and a crown to her husband. It 
was a sight to see this gentle, amiable Nathanael 
and bis goodly wife going to Staneyfaulds Kiik on 
a summer Sabbath morning with their four 
blooming maidens and three sons walking 
demurely before them, ahe clad ina scarlet mantle 
with hood, and he with tall silk hat, blue 
swallow-tail coat with gilt button!>, knee-breecheSj 
stockings, and bnckled shoes, gold-mounted 
bamboo cane, with leather string attached by a 
bushed bole near tbe head in his hand, and hia 
glossy black hair hanging down hia back in a 
queue. No wonder that Jinglin' Geordie had cast 
his longing eyes upon bonnie Jean, Mr and Mra 
Forbes's eldest daughter. She bad her father's 
amiable, gentle, affectionate, trustful nature, 
and in her personal appearance was more than 
usually attractive. Her features were of the 
Grecian type, finely chiselled and lady-liko, 
rich brown eyes, and glossy black hair tied up 
with a profusion of red ribbons. The road from 
Bumden to Staneyfaulds paaaed Balgray House, 
and often on a Sabbath morning young Kobbpni- 
posely took a walk that he might meet Mr Forbes 
and party on their way to church, chiefly to see 
Jeanie Forbes. As he passed, the maidens bent 
their eyes downward to the ground, and Jeania's 
cheeks crimsoned till they competed with the 
ribbons that tied up her bonnie black hair. 
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"Good morning, Mr Forbes," wiid the yonng 
laird. 

"Good morning, Maieter George," rejoined Mr 
Forbes ; " the Lord he with yon." 

Moving on, they approached the dwelling of 
John Jamieson, where Mr Forbes usually called, 
that John, his wife, and their son might accom- 
pany them to Staneyfaulde. All three were 
evidently dressed and ready for the call of the 
good elder and his family. To improve the time 
John was reading aloud, in the broadest verna- 
cular, from the Holy Book, the snhlime Btrains 
of the evangelical prophet, which the Forbes 
family could distinctly hear as they approached 
the open window where John sat. "Awak' an' 
sing, ye that dwall in dust : for thy dyow is as 
the dyow o' herbs, an' the yirth shall cast oot the 
deid." 

" Here's Gau'n Forbes, John," interjected Mrs 
Jamieson. "Kise an' lat's be gaein'." 

John accordingly shut the hook, and went out 
to meet his worthy neighbours, saluting them in 
his usual apostolic fashion on Sabbath mornings 
— "The Lord is risen indeed." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

TO ABBBDBBN OH BUBINB88. 

That same evening the Bailie stepped over to 
John Jamieaon's cott^e, and told him he would 
require Bess early the foUowing day, as he was 
going to Aberdeen. "An' see," he aaid, "an' 
hae 'er weel dress't, nae t' bo blaudin' ma knite. 
Te better gie 'er a lippy o' corn, an' see that her 
sheen's a' richt," 

"Ay, ay, sir," said John, "but Ah wud hae . 
hket better gin ye hid tell't me on Seterday. 
Ah dinna care aboot gettin' orders concemin' 
warldly maitters on His day." 

" Each ! gae awa' wi' yet cantin' hypocrisy," 
said the Bailie, somewhat nettled. 

fTest day soon after six o'clock the Bailie was 
on his way to the City of Bou-Accoid. It was a 
beautiful morning, and as he trotted along he 
scared the larks that rose with a whirr and 
sainted him with their cheerful notes as they 
mounted aloft in the aii and swayed up and 
down. Black Bess shied every now and again 
at the whin bushes which grew by the sides of 
the rough road, so that the Bailie had to be care- 
ss 
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ful. He had not proceeded far till he overtook 
Mrs Jamieson on her way to Drurnvhinny, 
tripping along with hare feet on the dewy grass. 
She had a goodly-aized hundle in one hand, and 
hei shoes and stockings in the other. 

" Dear me, Janet," exclaimed the Bailie, " yer 
early astir." 

"Oo ay, sir," replied Janet, "but the sin has 
already come oot o' his tent, like a bridegreem t' 
rin his race, on'fu sidna we rin onrs? The kye's 
a' milkit an' oot, an' the caar's fed, an' John's 
gann awa' t' the Black Moss t' set the peats, an' 
as he winna be back f gloamin' Ah thocht Ah 
wid jist tak' the chance an' gae ma eerana," 

" Quite right, Janet Is yer bundle heavy % " 
questioned Mr Rohh, suspecting that there might 
he there some of his golden butter for dis- 
posal on her own account. The Bailie had a 
poor opinion of haman nature in general. Ap- 
parently he measured everybody by his own " ell- 
wan'." 

"Fie na, sir," said Janet; "it's jist a bundle 
o' shanks — surcoats an' drawers 't Ah're wyven 
for the ^ank merchant. This is his day, ye ken. 
The laddie's aye needin' beoks an' claea, an' fan 
he's at the skweel we maun try an' keep him as 
weel's we can in thae respects." 

And, truth to tell, it requited all their efToits 
to make ends meet. John's fee from the Bailie 
was but £5 per annum. 

"Jist aae, Janet," said the laird ; "bit fat are 
ye thinking o' daein' wi' the loonie) " 

" Ay, sir, bit that's mair'n we weel ken ; mak' 
a plowman o' 'm Ah suppose, like's fader." 

"Fat wud ye think o' lattin' 'm gae t' AibB> 
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deen t' learn a trade, or mebbe I' mak' a mer- 
chan' o' 'm?" Baid Mr Eobb. 

"A weel," said Janet, "Ah dinna ken hoc 
that wid dee. Ah widna like flat 'm oot o'my 
sicht J an' aa for John, Ah doot he wid be waur. 
Te Bee, we've nane bit himsel', an' we wid like 
to train him up i' the nurture an' admonition 0' 
the Lord, an' that's best deen at hame ooner yer 
ain reef. There's a heap o' temptatioa in a toon 
like Aiberdeen, an' ye ken oor Lord teaches ua t' 
piay, ' Load's not into temptation.' Besides, it's 
nae ilka merchan' 't dis sae weel'e you, ye 
ken." 

" Oh, bit, Janet, ye dinna ken hoo he micht 
turn oot," said the Bailie. "Ah think it's wirth 
yer while t' lat' him try't Ye eid speak t' John 
aboot it. Ah coo'd get a fine place for 'm in 
Aiberdeen, Ah've nae doota, wi' some o' the big 
merchan's 't hia dealin'a a' throw the kwintra, mi* 
aiven wi' foreign lan's. Gwecd mornin', Janet, 
Ah'U need t' be joggin'. 

" Come, Bess, lass," said the Bailie, addresaing 
his mare, " set in yer taes an' lat's be going." 

BesB accordingly did so, and went smartly 
along the usual beaten track — for road it eonld 
scarcely he called — using her long bushy tail 
vigorouBly in dislodging the impertinent flies 
that were tormenting her. All went well till he 
came to a awampy part of the road near the fnid 
through the Don at Dyce. Last time the Baitie 
had ridden Beaa through this part of the road 
earlier in the year it was swampy wi'irh the raina. 
Hence she sank deeply in the mud, and her rider 
had to dismount. It was only by a very con- 
siderable amoQQt of coaxing and clapping and 
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threatening with the whip that Bess could be 

got to struggle through. 

On this occasion the tiack was quite firm and 
almost dry. Still Beaa showed considerable 
trepidation — snorted, hesitated, and at last stood 
stilL In vain the Bailie applied hia whip, his 
heels, and exhortations of a somewhat forcible 
description. There was nothing for it but dis- 
mount, which he accordingly did. Taking her 
by the head, and giving her a rough shake-up — 

" Confoon ye, beaatie," he said, " Ah think yer 
memory's better than yer jeedgraentj" and led 
her through the bog to terra firma. 

Early in the forenoon he had her stabled at 
the "Red Lion," while he betook himself to bis 
towntiouse in the Broadgate. Feeling a little 
appetised, he asked Jean Leslie to get something 
ready. Meantime he stretched himself on the 
couch to rest, and amused himself by conning 
the columns of the Aberdeen Journal, containing 
a graphic account of the " Great Battle of Cul- 
loden." Jean soon had some delicious cuts of 
salmon fried for him and a plentiful supply of 
"caller watter" from the Spa well, which he 
dearly loved. Thereafter he called at the house 
of Captain Barbour in the Ghniatraw, where a 
meeting was aiTanged for that same evening with 
certain other Bailies, end a few of the leading 
merchants with whom Bailie Eobb was associated 
in foreign trade, some of the de]>aTtment8 of 
which were little suspected by the generality of 
the dwellrrs in the Granite City. Accordingly, 
Provost Gordon, Bailies Robb, Kerr, and Grant, 
Sean of Guild Menzies, with Messrs Andrew 
Cullen and Peter Mowat, merchants, met in 
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Captttin Barbour's enng parlonr that same even- 
ing. When the door was shut and other cautious 
pieliminariea taken, anch as plugging the key- 
hole, the Captain produced a bundle of letters 
and papers relative to the dispoBal of his last 
cargo, with retnme for the same. While the 
business was proceeding, the Captain qnietly 
slipped to the door, and opened it to see if the 
coast was clear. Finding all right, he took a 
small packet from his breast pocket, containing 
accounts of the disposal of no less than forty- 
three youngsters, mostly boys, who had been 
kidnapped in Aberdeen and neighbonrhood, and 
stealthily decoyed on board the Oitar. There 
while the bairns were being amused in the cabin, 
the Teasel set sail, and the poor victims nevei 
knew nntil it was toe late that they had been 
cruelly deceived. When the Oscar arrived at 
Philadelphia, they were taken in charge by an 
agent. Eventually, they were sold by auction 
for the plantations to the highest bidder, and 
held as the absolute property of their purchasers 
for a more or less extended period, usually about 
seven years. 

That such a nefarious trade was carried on for 
a number of years abont the middle of last 
century, by certain of the bailies and merchauts 
of Aberdeen, is, we fear, "an ower true tale." 
How many were thus stolen from their homes, 
both in the city and county of Aberdeen, cannot 
now be clearly ascertained ; but Dr Eobertson, in 
his interesting " Book of Bon-Ancord," estimates 
the number of the kidnapped at between five 
and six hundred yonng people of both sexes, 
stolen from their homes, enticed by all sorts of 
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falae repreaeDtatioDS, by some of the vorst char- 
acters in the pay of men of position, influence, and 
wealth. It is a sad illustration of the Apostle's 
words, "The love of money is the root of all 
eviL" It is, however, bnt fair to say that the 
Magistrates of Aberdeen were not the only 
sinners in this respect, though, of course, two 
blacks do not make a white. But to our tale. 

The Americau agent's letter was tead by 
Captain Barbour, which sbowpd that, after de- 
ducting expenses, commission, and othei dues, 
over £500 remained to he divided among the 
kidnappers as their share of this department of 
their consignments. The close of the agent's 
letter was as follows : — 

" I am glad to eay that there is a brisk demand 
for boys and girls for the plantationB, and I antici- 
pate much lai^r prices in future, as the cultivation 
of tobacco and cotton is greatly on the increase. 
Even the youngest you can send are able to pick 
cotton, thoi^h, of course, the older lads and girls 
are more uselul and bring larger prices. No doiibt 
you may ran considerable riek in getting hold of and 
shipping the young people, but we on this side of 
the water have little or no difficulty in disposing of 

"Could yon not try to get larger batches sent 
acrossi I suppose there is considerable feeling 
^aimit the traffic in Aberdeen, but it is mere senti- 
ment or prejudice. Beally, it's not so bad as it 
seems. Many of the poor half-starved bairns of 
Aberdeen would be far better off on the plantations 
here than stmggling for bare existence in Aberdeen- 
shire. In fact, some of those you have sent have 
been adopted by their masters, and treated as their 
own sons and danghters. — Yours, etc, 

"Cornelius Adams." 
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" Could ye no try," eaid Dean Monzios, " t' get 
a few from your neighbourhood, Bailie Bobb — 
some o' thae Seceder brats that will grow up t' 
be a curse t' the kwintra or Ah'm aair mistaent 
They wid be weel oot o' the road." 

"An' you, Bailie Grant," put in Captain Bar- 
bour, "yer weel ackwant up the Deeside wye. 
Surely there's pucklca 0' bairns 't micht be far 
better aSa their sair-hadden-down faders and 



"Oo, ay. Captain, but it's easier said than 
deen," replied the Bailie ; " fat wye wid ye gae 
aboot it 1 " 

" Oo, jiat gang up bye at the fait an' fee them, 
gie them the promise o' big wages, gweed meat, 
an' Ian' for naething; say that they'll seen be 
lairds, like Dawvit Bobb there. The bedtpayin' 
goods ye sen' are the loonies, I'se asseer ye." 

The confederates all promised to do their best 
without loss of time, as the Oscar was to sail 
in a few weeks. 

Aberdeen then was very different socially, 
morally, and magisterially from what it is now. 
The bailies could do very much as they pleased, 
no one daring to call them in question. The 
people knew little about their rights, or about the 
lawB of the country. Few could write, and not 
a great many could even read. And those who 
did know what was what in regard to their rights 
and in regard to the magistracy were to a great 
extent powerless. The admiuistiators of the 
law in Aberdeen were thoroughly under the 
power of the bailies, and possibly had an interest 
in keeping quiet, and even in thwarting the 
efforts of parents and others who attempted to 
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assert theii rights and louse the country against 
the paities who were trepanning theic children 
and relatives by false statements, and holding 
out promises which they knew could never be 
fulfilled. Indeed, we know that over and over 
again bereaved fathers and mothers went to the 
law officers of the Crown, who positively refused 
to interfere. They would neither prosecute the 
bailies nor even investigate the accDBations pre- 
ferred against them. Sean Menztes coolly 
snapped his fingers at a Strathbogie farmer 
whose son had been " engaged " at Lowian' Fair, 
along with several others, by the promise of con- 
siderable tracts of land for farms, after a few 
years' service. The magistrates' ^ent« " arled " 
the lads, and brought them to Aberdeen in 
batches, where they were lodged in warehouses 
on the Green and even in the Tollbooth, 
and were treated with the best the city could 
afford of meat and drink. They got pipers and 
fiddlers to play to them, and dancing was kept 
up every night till the small hours of the morn- 
ing. It ie oven said by some of the historians of 
the period that allurements of so foul and base a 
nature as cannot be more particularly referred to 
in these pages were freely afforded. 

" Man, Ah dinna care thai for yer threats," 
said Dean Menzics, with a snap of his finger 
and thumb, to Peter Thomson, of Windywa's, 
Strathbogie. "Dee yer warst. Fat ken I 
aboot yer loon I Gin he wis wuUin' t' geng t' 
America an' get a fairm o's ain, fat aboot it 1 
Ye can try yersel. Ah hid naetbing adee wi't, 
an' Ah defy ye t' prove onything to the con- 
trar'." 
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The poor man had to return home as diBcon- 
solate as he came. So fai as he could see, he 
waa perfectly helplLsa ; and his experience was 
that of hundreds mote till the da; came and the 
man, as we shall see fnrther on. 

And yet it wae evident that the hailiee were 
b^inning to have very serious qualms of con- 
science in the matter, although they could easily 
defeat the efforts of injured parents. Ihey felt 
the tide was turning against them, and that re- 
trihution was at hand. Bailie Robb, in par- 
ticular, became more and m re anxious to keep 
on good terma with Sheriff Johnston. Accord- 
ingly, he ordered his manager at Oiumwhinny 
to send a keg of five-year-old Glenwhinny whisky 
with his compliments to this gentleman without 
loss of time. Shirra' Johnston, if history may 
be relied on, had a weakness like other mortals, 
and his was — cold punch. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

THX CANDLEMAS WALK. 

Tbm Bailie, after transacting a little more leg- 
itimate business in the way of ordering goods 
for his shop and disposing of some packages of 
leather from the tannery and some hogsheads of 
whisky, paid a visit to the office of Mr Chisholm, 
in the Gallowgate, to inquire about some pro- 
perty in the Vennel that was for sale, as his 
means were accumulating faster than he well 
knew how to dispose of them. Thereafter, he 
went to the Eed Lion, got mounted on Bess, and 
set out for Balgray. He was no great favourite 
at this hostelry. It was not his way to give 
gratuities to any one, consequently he was usually 
known there as " Chep Davie." 

The roadj such as it was, from Aberdeen to 
Drumwhinny lay through an interesting expanse 
of undulating land, fairly well cultivated for the 
times. Aberdeenshire farming and farm produce 
have long held a leading place all over the 
country. Its stock-breeders are more numerous 
and famous, for the size of the county, than 
anywhere else in Scotland, or Great Britain and 
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Ireland for that matter. Of course, m the time 
of our story it wa3 a. long way behind vhat it is 
now, but there were evidences even then that 
Aberdeenshire had in it the stuff of which high- 
class farmers are made. 

Aftei folding the Don at Dyce his way led 
bim through tlie Straloch estate, then owned by 
John Gordon, Esq., at that time one of the most 
famous of Scotland's mathematicians. Advancing 
on bis journey he came in sight of the hill of 
Barra, a part of tbe Stralocb estate, and now a 
richly-wooded knoll of the tableland description. 
At the rim of tbe table, facing north-east, are 
two deep and very distinct entrenchments dug 
up by Sir Bobert Bnice preparatory to tbe Battle 
of Barra — one of tbe long series of struggles he 
bad for the kingdom. This battle was fought 
and won by Bruce in 1307, bis opponent being 
the unpatriotic Comyn, Earl of Bucban, a man 
who, like many more, took tbe apparently 
winning side, and let pal.iiotism and religious 
principle go to the wall. On tbe top of the 
plateau is a large-sized boulder called " Wallace's 
Putting-Stone." Away in the distance, to the 
south-west^ lies tbe striking three-topped Ben- 
acbie, one of the landmarks of Aberdeenshire, 
and a most familiar and beloved object to all 
Aberdonians. It forms part of a circle of hills 
that bound the Strathhogie district on tbe south, 
and tbe view that bursts upon tbe traveller aa he 
approaches Drumwhinny from the north-east is 
one which is not likely soon to be forgotten. 
The whole extensive " Howe o' tbe Garioch" — 
tbe meal glinal of Aberdeen — lies before him, 
some twenty miles in extent ; and seen from this 
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point of vantage, with the blue encircling hills, 
Fair, Benachie, Noth, Dunnideer, and the Foud- 
land range, and in the centre hundreds of rec- 
tanguhiT fields of various colours, and copse, and 
silver Btceams, it reminds one of an immense 
mosaic set in sapphires. 

Mr Eobb, we arc sorry to say, was totally 
blind to the beautiful landscape that lay at his 
feet. It was nothing to him, though he could 
view it any day he chose from his shop door. 

" A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to hira. 
And it was nothing more." 

Arrived at Dnimwbinny, he stabled Bess and 
called at the shop to see how matters were pro- 
gressing. Here, too, he was disliked by the shop 
hands— especially the boys — from his apparently 
ingrained habit of " nagging." He was for ever 
seeking to kill flies with sledge-hammers when 
he observed them on other people's noses. 

'' Man," said the Bailie, to one of his sales- 
men, "ye aid try an' gie as jimp wecht's ye can. 
Ah saw yo wyin' t'bacca t' Jock Finlay oynoo, 
an' Ah'm seer he hid a bawbee's worth mair'n he 
sid a hid. If ye gang on that gate, ye'U seen hae 
me mint oot at the door." 

Matters were going on at Drumwhinny and 
Balgray very much in the old way. Samuel and 
EebeccawerestiUattending Drumwhinny School. 
Fattie had got a new " tag," which he was still 
chewing, and still he kept up his peripatetic 
way and bis preaching of imaginary sermons, 
and the boys and girls came to and went from 
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school just as usual, fiat it was, to a great extent, 
motion without progress, like horses in a mill 
course. The reasons for arithmetical procesBea 
were seldom «r never explained, and moet of Uie 
faairoB left school in this respect at least just 
ahout as wise as they entered. The Bible 
lesson was sometimes lit np by an occasional 
running comment of a sort— not lemarkably 
orthodox as a lule. When a boy had finished 
reading the verse in the Bible lesson where Jael 
is described as driving the nail into Sieera's 
akuU, Pattie gave utterance to an emphatic note 
of disapprobation, esclaimii;g at the same time 
quite audibly, " Inferual rip I infernal rip ! " 

But the great event of the school year was 
drawing nigh — the Candlemas Walk, which took 
place duly on 3nd February, and had done so 
from time immemoiiaL This walk was a most 
peculiar institution indeed. Originally it was 
probably connected with Roman Catholic religious 
processions, as may still be seen on the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere; bnt how it had survived 
Reformation times that had swept away so many 
usages connected with the old religion, and how ' 
it could be kept up as an institution for the 
healthful and safe recreation of youug people, 
mostly of tender agu, passes comprehen.iion. 

For one thing, it was a most unpropitious 
season of the year. Then the " get-up " of the 
scholars was of the most alai-ming description. 
ITieir caps were stuck full of ostrich feathers, 
their bodies were swaddled with silk sashes. 
There were gorgets on their breasts, epaulettes 
on their shoulders, and they were armed to the 
teotU with real swords, pistols, dirks, battl^^xes, 
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aad blanderbussee, while an extemporised caDnon 
kept booming away on the playgtoand from 
momiDg to night. The piocession was mai- 
sballed two deep, nsually by an old pensioner. 
The oldest boy in the school, or the beat scholar, 
was chosen for " chnmpion," as ho was called ; 
and he was a sight to see, mounted on a gailj- 
capariBoned charger, which soon got maddened by 
the incessant firing of pistols. Of course, there 
were accidents more or less serious, but still the 
monstrosity held its ground — so hardly do the 
worst of institutions die. The walk had a 
wondrous fascination for the boys, who months 
before were bespeaking swords, sashes, feathers, 
etc., from all the dwellers in and around Drum- 
whinny who were supposed to possess anything 
of the kind. Sam Jamieson was no exception 
to the rest in this respect, and he accordingly 
bethought him of calling upon Mis Griffin, the 
wife of a retired Aberdeen tradesman, who had 
a property near the Drumwhinny Distillery. 
Mrs Griffin and Sam's mother were so far ac- 
quainted with each other, and he occasionally 
called aloiig with her, and had observed that she 
had many rare and curious things in her house. 
IShe bad lots of feathers of various hues, and a 
wonderful parrot, the only one in the place, and 
a great talker. Indeed, Sam's mother and be 
were at first rather startled at the idea of "a 
beast" speaking, which it did wonderfully well, 
and thought that possibly it was not alt^igether 
canny, if not, indeed, as John Jamieson hinted, 
in collusion with "Sawtan," "for, ye ken, ho 
gart the serpent speak, woman, t' wer great loss 
and sorrow." 
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At all eventfl, Sam thought he would try Mrs 
GriffiD for some feathers. Calling at "Bon- 
Accord Cottage," where Mrs Griffin lived, he 
timidly knocked, and on Mrs Griffin's appearance 
he said, " Please, mem, will ye gie me the len' 
o" yer feddera f the walk t " 

" Fedders for the walk, ye rascal ! " exclaimed 
Mrs Griffin, for she was exceedingly touchy. 
" Fa ever heard o' sic nonsense! Na, na, ; I'se 
encourage nae sic barbarous an' sinfu' practices, 
dressin' up cratura like wild Indians. Ah wonner 
yer midder wid alloo't ye t' seek onything o' the 
kin." 

" Oh, bit she diana ken, mem," said Sam, quite 
cowed ; " Ah just thocht Ah wid ask ye myseL" 

" Weel, weel, laddie, ye'll get nae fedders fae 
me ; bit Ah'll tell ye fat Ah'U dee : gin ye learn 
the hnnner an' nineteenth Fsalm, an' say't t' me 
withoot an error, Ah'll gie ye a aaxpence, an' 
that'll be far better for yo than atravaigin' like 
a savage at the Candlemas Walk." 

Samuel, however, nothing daunted, went to 
the walk dressed in bis Sunday's beat at all 
events; and, moreover, he learnt the hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, and earned his sixpence 
as well — a treasure of religious comfort and con- 
solation that served him well in many a dark 
day when wandering in the wilds of Korth 
America, hiding from those very Indians referred 
to by Mrs Griffin when they were trying to catch 
and Bcalp him, as they did hundreds of hia fellow- 
coontrymen and countrywomen last century, 
hounded on to thie bloody work by our ancient 
enemiee of France, who were then struggling for 
the pre-eminence on the Western continent. 
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Well for BB, and well for the eauae rf humanity 
and liberty all over the world, that they did not 
succeed. 

The walk usually included a visit to the manse 
and to Drumwhinny House, the seat of the 
superior of the hurgb. After receiving some 
Tefreshmentd, such as broad and cheese, the 
children marched past the front door with " Three 
cheers for the Laird of Drumwhinny — hip, hip, 
hirrae I " 

Sometimes, however, truth to tell, the "cham- 
pion" got a severe reprimand, seasoned with 
oaths like raisins in a dumpling, from the fierce 
little laird for allowing his horse to bolt off the 
walks and cut up his fine lawn. Alas I the 
"champion" could not help himself, as he sat 
upon the excited brute, pale and trembling, ex- 
pecting every minute to be hurled from his seat. 

By the time the walk came to an end most of 
the haims were quite exhausted, and frequently 
terribly bemired, unless there happened to be a 
keen frost. But the end was not yet. The 
fool's cap was put upon this most unsuitable de- 
monstration by a grand ball in the evening, 
nsually kept up to an early hour of the following 
morning, ostensibly for the female pupils who 
did not "walk," most of whom had scarcely 
entered their teens. N'ot a tithe of the boys 
could or would attend the ball, and the party 
was mostly made up of older scholars and a 
general mixed multitude — the results, morally 
speaking, being frequently far from edifying. 

The strange old custom has, we are glad to 
say, at last passed away ; but how it ever came 
into existence or lasted so long is among the 
many unsolved problems of the universe. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

A niQH DAY AT 8TANKIFAULD3. 

With that strange infatuation which usunlly 
accompanies crime, Bailie Bobb showed no signs 
of repentance, but went on, after imbniiug hia 
bands in a fellow-croature's blood, and after the 
warnings he had had of impending retribution, 
just as if nothing had happened. He was bent 
on getting hold of the son of his own faithful 
servant, and as many others as he could. For 
this purpose he attended all the fairs in the 
neighbourhood — St. Hathlan's, Aikey Brae, 
Bartle Fair, Lowran' Fair — and had secured at 
least half a dozen young people, who were duly 
"arled" and sent off to Aberdeen, under the 
core of Jamie M'Kinnon, a hardened, drunken 
cattle drover from Ross-shire. 

It was a red-letter day in the district when 
the droves of cattle, etc., passed on their way 
from Aikey Fair to the south ; and the dwellers 
along the roadside turned out en maese to see 
them as well as to prevent the destruction of 
their crops. In honour of the occasion, Eppie 
Tamson's school was " latt'u oot " for the day 
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as the diores passed Staneyfanlds. Gau'n 
Forbes and his family enspended operations on 
the fann as soon as the cavalcade was reported 
in eight, that they might virncBs the motley 
procession of sheep, " nowt," and rongh High- 
land " pownies " driving past — a mixed and 
clamorous multitude indeed. The impression 
made on the minds and memories of the younger 
portion of the spectators was ineffaceable. The 
lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the 
barking of dogs, and the loud excited vocifera- 
tions of the drovers in broken English and 
Gaelic (profane enough, it was hiuted, by those 
in the secret, hut to the Staneyfaulds Seceders, 
ignorant of Celtic speech, mercifully veiled) 
formed a strange and discordant medley. 

But as our object is to trace the history and 
manners of some of the Bailie's neighbours, as 
well as himself, we now ask the reader's attention 
to one of the great days in connection with the 
Secession congregation of Staneyfaulds. 

The Communion season among the Churches 
of the Secession used to be regarded with an un- 
common amount of veneration. The Thursday 
preceding the Communion Sabbath was observed 
as a fast, when two prolonged diets of worship 
were held in the church, and one on Saturday. 
As a rule, different ministers officiated on each 
day when they could be had. But the great" 
occasion was the Sabbath, when preaching was 
carried on in the church and in a tent outside, 
lil«raUy from morn till dewy eve. On this 
occasion Mr Mutch was to be assisted by Kev. Mr 
Moncrieff, of Abemethy, Perthshire. Mr Mon- 
crieff had a special interest in Staneyfaulds con- 
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gi^ation, from the fact that it traced its origin to 
BcrviceB coudocted by him on previouH occasions 
when visiting the neighbourhood in search of 
health at the then famous mineral springs of 
Peterhead. While in this neighbourhood, Mr 
Moncrieff occasionally conducted religious ser- 
vices is a farmer's bam. From these gatherings 
sprang a praying society, and from that society 
sprang Staseyfaukis Secession Church, the first 
north of the Don, and the fruitful mother of at 
least a score others. 

Early in the morning of the sacred day the 
douce Seceders were seen gathering to " Zion " 
from north, south, east, and west ; some coming 
great distances to be present at the feast. A 
journey of fifteen or twenty miles was not con- 
sidered too much in those days with such an 
object in view. The married women were arrayed 
for the most part in hooded cloaks of scarlet or 
hodden groy, carrying their Bibles in their hands 
neatly folded in snowy white handkerchiefs, with 
a sprig of soutbronwood or sweet marjoram to 
regale their senses in the hot, crowded church. 
The older men for the most part wore dress coats 
with gilt buttons, knee breeches, stockings, and 
buckled shoes. The young women had their 
hair done up, some with pink, some with green, 
and some with blue ribbons. By the time the 
service began the church was crowded from floor 
to ceiling. John, the beadle, had the windows 
opened as he best could, for " the occasion " was 
in "the prime of summertime." John bad not 
forgotten an " animadversion " by Mr Mutch in 
public on one occasion when he was preaching 
on a very warm Sabbath. He got uncomfortably 
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hot, ftod the perspiration was ruDning down his 
cheeks. Looking round, he observed the wiD- 
dows all carefully shot, and forgetful of his 
position and losing his tempet, he exclaimed — 

" Dear me, John, this is fearfu' wark ; if I 
were preachin' in a bottle I verily believe ye 
wid pit in the cork ! " 

After taking up the books to the narrow 
elevated pulpit and laying them down tenderly 
and solemnly on the book-board, John made 
several inefTectual attempts to pat out the dogs 
which insisted on accompanying their masters to 
church, taking up their quarters usually below 
the seats. This was all very well, but the 
unfortunate thing was that when the psalm was 
given out and the praise begun some of the 
collies had an unconquerable tendency to join. 
This would never do, and John had a serious 
time in hunting out the muaically-iuclined 
animals. But the loss was that no sooner had 
he got them out of the west door than they 
came in by the east, which some careless wo^ 
shipper had left open. An exceptional few also 
showed their teeth in spite of all the subdued 
admonitions of their owners to bo quiet and lie 
down. 

The service began with the 122nd Fsalm — 

" 1 joyed when to the house of Qod 
Go up they said to me," 

which was duly, if not unduly, prefaced in 
accordance with the universal custom in those 
days, at least in the churches of the Secession. 
This preliminary part of public worship took up 
ordiuarily a good half hour, and the prayer 
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which followed nearly an hour. The sermon — 
the action sermon, ae it was called, presumahly 
because it preceded the action of communicating 
— was from a text in " Canticles," as Mr Muteh 
usually termed the Song of Solomon — " Turn, 
my beloved, and be thou like a loe or a yonng 
hart upon the mountains of Bether." The 
serroon was a great effort, full of earnest evan- 
gelical statement and appeal, such as was 
certainly not common in the Established Church 
at that period. After the sermon there was a 
brief interval, when most of the audience took a 
short stroll or a snatch at the " piece " they had 
brought with them. The men, and occasionally 
some of the women, took " a draw o' the pipe," 
while some of the more devout had a season of 
ptayer in the tent. The Communion service was 
commenced by singing part of the 103td Psalm — 



which was gone on with during the serving of 
the tables as much as was required. After a 
suitable and considerably lengthy prayer and 
the reading of "the warrant" from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the " fencing " of the 
tables began. On this occasion Mr Mutch 
"debarred" all and sundry from sitting at the 
Lord's table, whether present or absent, who by 
their creed or their practice were, in the opinion 
of the Secession Church, or, at all events, of Mr 
Mutch, unworthy of a seat at that ttble. Among 
others, he went on to exclude certain parties who 
were not at all likely to put in an appearance at 
Staneyfaulds on that particular occasion. " I 
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debar," he Eaid, " the Pope of Rome from this 
table ; I debar King George and the Prince of 
Walea from this table ; I debar also the Moderti- 
tor and remanent members of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland for their 
defection from Bound doctrine and from the 
wholesoroc diaciptine of Christ's true Church. 
I debar all Prelatists, Sociniane, Quakers, Armi- 
niana, Sabcllians, Sandemaniana, Independent^ 
Anabaptists, and those who are Familtsts and 
Libertines from this table until they renounce 
their errors and confess their heinous transgres- 
siona," 

There was one worthy man from the village 
of Drum whinny who alwaya felt somewhat 
a^rieved at one clause in the debarment, as he 
fancied it had probably a reference to himself ; 
and he had a slight suspicion that others of his 
fellow-communicants might also think that he 
was expreBssly referred to. It was the " Sande- 
manian " clause that touched the conscience of 
this worthy brother, for it so happened that hia 
name was Alexander Mann, and he waa nnircTS- 
ally known by all his town's folks and fellow- 
communicanta at Staneyfaulds as Sandy Mans. 
There were no School Boards in those daya, and 
the schoolmaster was to a great extent "abroad." 
■We must therefore not be hard upon Sandy and 
his fellow-commnnicante if we think they wei* 
a little off the track on this matter. 

After the debarring and giving of thanks, the 
communicating was proceeded with. The first 
table being served, the members retired, and 
others filled up the table seats in the area of the 
church till all were served. As one company 
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retired and the other filed Id, part of the 103rd 
Paalm was given out, a couple of lines at a time. 
The givii^-otit process was in a chanting sort of 
way, keeping all the while on the keynote of 
the tune which was being sung. This, almost 
univeraally, was " Iioudon New," a tunc which 
has been associated with this Psalm and with 
the dispensation of the Sacrament of the Supper 
in Scotland from Reformation times. While the 
tables were being served, each dispensation was 
preceded and followed by an earnest Gospel 
address, and preaching was kept up vigorously 
in the tent for all who chose to enter ; and many 
an earnest appeal and many a aweet evangelical 
theme were rehearsed till the evening shadows 
began to lengthen, when the delighted multi- 
tudes were dismissed for the day, many of them, 
however, returning on the Monday "to give 
thanks unto the Lord at the remembrance of Hit 
mercy." 

"Weel, Ah'm seer ye've been delighted the 
day, Tamraaa," said Gau'n Forbes to hie brother- 
elder Tammaa Sangster. 

"Deed, an' Ah wis so," responded Tboroaa; 
"he wis o' the high horse the day. Ah may 
say, like the Shulamite, 'Ereiwer Ah wis aware 
ma sowl was like the cheriots o' Amminadab.' 
Truly we've hed a feast an' a good day. May 
the fruit o' a' this be appawrent mony days 

Many of the members of the Staneytauida 
congregation came from a distance, and had to 
put up at the homes of members and friends in 
the neighbourhood. I4^one stinted their hospi- 
tality, and all were glad to see theii brethren — 
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indeed, at these seaaoDB tbey seemed to have a)l 
things in common. Mrs Mntch took care to lay 
in a store of the good things of this life, and the 
manse had aliraya a large complement of visitors. 
Nor did she forget to send in good time before- 
hand a peck or two of " maut " to old Mrs White, 
Bigholes, to be transformed into a more potent 
article of consumpt. Mrs White had all the 
paraphernalia required for this purpose — copper 
kettle, worm, beads for testing the strength of the 
stuff, etc., and used them, too, apparently with- 
out much difSculty ; and, at the time of oui 
story, such ongoings do not seem to have been 
by any means rare, account for it as we may. 
We need hardly say that John and Mrs Jamie- 
son did not fail to exercise the grace of hospi- 
tality on such oceasions, although their superiors 
did not much relish the thing. Mr and Mrs 
Robb "couldna thole the queer, glowrin', sancti- 
monious boddies." 

The Bailie happened to call at the grieve's 
on Monday morning to have some further talk 
about Sam's going to Aberdeen, Unfortunately 
for this object James Bain, a member of Staney- 
faulds congregation all the way from Clola, was 
in the grieve's house, and accordingly the Bailie 
did not mention the subject. However much ho 
bated the Seceders, he did not like to be con- 
sidered nncourteous, so he made an effort to 
appear frank. 

"Weel, Jeams, hoo's the crap lookin' doon 
your wye)" said the Bailie, addressing Mr Bain, 
whom he know. 

"Deed, sir, no ao verra ill— it's o' the late side 
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though, an' Ah think it'll no be verra comy, tho' 
there'll be plenty 0* fodder." 

" It's an awfii' distance ye hae t' come t' the 
Kirk, Jeama," the Bailie continued; "a' the 
wye fae Clola. Bless me, man, divna ye think 
it wud be wiser like to step in an' hear Mi 
Bimie, dacent man, an' no be waatin' yor time 
an' yei strength comin' sae far as this, an' aiven 
oppressin' yor wark meei wi' extra fatigue o' the 
Lord's Day. The mercif u' man is mercifn' till's 
beast, ye ken, the Seuk saya." 

" Oo, Ah think naething o' the distance, sir," 
said James, "an' ye see we get a pure drink at 
the funtin fan we do come — a pure gospel 
preached an' a wholesome Scriptural discipline 
administered, which we dinua get whaur ye 
speak 0' ; at least, Ah think so, hut far be it fae 
me to judge him ; to his ain Maister he stan's or 
fa's. Wi' ma views it wud be wrang to go there, 
for we're taul' in tlio Scriptures neither to go 
into their houses nor to bid them God-speed." 

" Humph," muttered Mr Eobb. " Ah think 
yer far ower particular; besides. Ah divna think 
it richt t' follow divisive courses. Faur is a' this 
t' en' 7 Te'll be settin' yersels up against the 
King himsel neist." 

" Na, aa, we'll no do that," smartly retorted 
James ; " lat the King min' his ain business as a 
civil ruler, an' Dane will show him mair respec' ; 
hit if he interfere faur he has nae richt— -in 
maitters spiritual, maitlers atween God an' a 
body's ain conscience — we winna hae't. It's 
wrang, an' we maun obey God wither than 
man." 

" Aweel, James, good-bye wi' ye. Ah wis ye 
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a gweed ciap, an' a' neel id," said the Bailie, 
coneideiing this man of Buchaii incorrigible. 

When John Jamieson returned from the stable, 
where he had been getting the Bailie started on 
Bess for Drumwhinny ere the shop opened, James 
Bain could not refrain from making a few re- 
marks on the Aberdeen Magistrate. 

" Ah doot, John, yer maister's nae fashed wi' 
muokle religion." 

" Weel, James," said John, " i( he hisna the 
pooer be has the form at ony rate, for he gengs 
t' the kirk at Drumwhinny goy rcg'lar, an' mair 
than that, he's an eil'er. It's jist the warl' 'ta 
got a baud o'm ; bit for that he wid be a brow 
man, bit baith o' them's unco waridly." 

"Ah bit, John," Mr Bain put in, "that's a 
sair faut, for disna oor Lord say, 'Yo canna 
serve God an' mammon,' — not it's diffeecult, bit 
it's impossible, it canna be deen. An' disna 
His Aposs'l toll's that eovetonsness is idolatry 1 
Deed, man, tbir's nae a single sin 't's sae sair 
condem't i' the hale Bible aa this covetotisness, 
an' disna He bid us remember Lot's wifel" 

" Weel, wee], Jeams, we sanna judge, as ye 
said yersel' aboot Mr Bimie," said Mr Jamieson, 
" Lat's noo offer the mornin' sacrifice. Tak' ye 
the books, Jeams." 

"Na," said James; "Ah wid raither no; 
Ah'm no in case ; that waridly boddie o' a laird 
his pitten an ill taste i' ma mou. Ah dinna feel 
equal t' the occasion." 

" Oo, bit we sid be aye ready, instant in sison 
an' out o' sison," said John — " hae, hae, gie oot 
a psalm, an' Janet '1! sing't like a lintie. She's 
a bonnie singer, Jeams." 
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The psalm wax given out, coaplet by couplet, 
the second chapter of the Book of Revelation 
was read, and James ponied out his soul in an 
earnest and powerful prajei of fully an hoar's 

length, in which he went over most of the themes 
that had been treated on the previous day by the 
various ministen; noi did he forget John's master 
and mittress, the congregation at Staneyfaulds, 
the cause of the Secession, and the apostate 
Chuiuh of Scotland as by law established. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"the COintBB OF TBDE LOVB KBVER DID RUN 
SUOOTH." 

" Noo, Rebecca, yer nae t' tak up eae niuckle 
wi' that grieve's loon," said Mrs Eobb to lier 
only daughter oae moiuing vith cousideiable 
feeling, stamping her foot at the same time by 
\rfiy of empbasis. Mrs Robb had had some 
words with Mrs Jamieson about the poultry, 
in which the servant had the best of the argu- 
ment. Coming into the house somewhat flurried 
and vexed, she did what many a cowardly person 
often does — vented her spite upon her unoffend- 
ing daughter, who could not and would not 
retaliate. 

" He's nae a match for you," she continued ; 
"he's nae yer equal, min'; an' yer nae tae dee't. 
Yer aye rinnin' oot an' ower there fikuever ye get 
a chance fan my back's aboot. Fat i' the warld 
is't that tak'a ye there sae aften, Ah wid like t' 

" Oo, mither, dinna be angry. It's a book 
we're readin' aboot Adam an' Kve an' great 
battles in heaven," eaid Rebecca. " An' he's a 
nice, quiet, well-mannered boy. He uever swears 
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nor ie rud& He's aye kin' t' me — kin'er than 
ma bridder George. At Bchool au' on the road, 
he never lats ony o' the laddies touch me ; an', 

eh, middiir, lie's Bic a scholar !" 

" Ne'erthelesa, it's nae tae be," Bald Mrs Kobb. 
"Ah'lltak ye awa'frae thatDrumwbinnyakweel 
reder'n hiv ye stravaigin' wi' that loon. Ah 
think Ah'Il sen' ye tae Aberdeen if this cairryin' 
on's nae stoppit." 

But then, on second thoughts, she remembered 
that if the griove'a boy were to go there, aa 
she had heard her husband talking about, that 
arrangement would not do. Poor Sam felt very 
much the embargo laid upoa his young com- 
panion, for whom he had such a strong regard ; 
and though she did not get over to the grieve'a 
house so often as she and Sam could have wished, 
the latter used to console himself by sitting of an 
evening where he could see her shadow on the 
window blind and hear her singing some of the 
"auld Scotch sangs" and playing the accom- 
paniment on her piano. There was music and 
sweetness to Soni in the very tones of Rebecca's 
commonest speech, much more in her singing. 
Prosaic and unsentimental readers may think 
such a statement wide of the mark and untrue 
to fact, but fact it is nevertheless. Oh, tho 
mimical power o( love! It can sublimate the 
commonest things, and set in the golden amber 
of affection the moat ordinary actions and words 
of tho beloved. 

" His veiTa fit, there's music in't 
Ab he comes np the stair." 
True, true, and grand is it that it ia true. Love 
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ennobles, glorifiee, exalta its object, however mean 
and commonplace; 'tie mightiest of the mighty. 

" Fat's come ower Becky noo 't she disna come 
sae afn t' see's t" said John Jamieson to his 
wife. 

"Ob," she replied, "Mrs Rob Vs been at me 
in sic a gale aboot enconiagin' bei t' came here, 
an* that it's nae proper for her dother t' hiv sae 
muckle adee wi' a plewman's sin. Ah'm seer 
Ah canna see muckle hairm in the twa bits o' 
bairns haudin' ither oot o' langer vn' readin' 
benks thither, speesh'lly sin' her bridder 
George seems t' mak naething o' the ciaetur ava. 
Dogs an' drink an' big folk, an'. Ah sair doot, 
ither ill-doin' wyes saiU him better. An' yet 
she's a sweet bit bairn, aa different fae her fader 
an' midder as nicht'a fae day." 

"Deed aye," said John, "she's a lily amo' 
thomB. An' as for George, Ah doot he's nae 
better'n he sud be wi' his blood horse an's 
steeplechasin' wi' the young laird o' Dnun- 
whinny. Ah'm seer they needna be sae uppish. 
His grannie wis Meggie Forgieson, the widow o* 
Jock Johnston, the wyver, just as peer i' the 
warl' 's we are. Ah wyte she's something or 
else no." 

" But, John," Mrs Jamieson continued, " she's 
an awf u' prood 'umman, Mrs Bobb ; her man's 
siller his jist aboot tum't her heed. It's the 
warl', the warl' for ever an' aye ; yet, peer 
boddie, we sidna envy her; she'll nae hae her 
sorrow to seek wi' yon ain o' hers. He his an 
ill Icuk. He's nae gweed, or Ah'm sair mista'en. 
Gweed keep Gau'n Forbes'e lassie oot o'a cleuks. 
Ah dinoa like 'im. Ah canna thole 'im." 
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" Ah wid fain hae a bit placie 0' ma nain," 
said John, " gif Ah cud manege't. AJi'm gettin' 
Bome tir't 0' the maister's snappy wyes an' 0* 
sairin' the frem't. Ho hisna a please, dee fat Ah 
may." 

"Weeljweel, man," said hia helpmate, "it may 
jist be oor cross, an' lat's bear't. The Lord 
naks nae miataks. He hath appoiatit the boons 
0' wtT habitation, ye ken : ' Zabulon shall dwall 
h' the haven o' the sea,' an' so you an' me maun 
dwall at Balgray. An' A'hm sure we may say 
the lines hae fa'n till's in pleaxant places, an' 
we've a pleasant heritj^e. We're near the 
means o' grace, an' can get a pure drink □' the 
livin' waters ilka Lord's day, an' isna that a great 
blesain' % " 

"Ah, weel, Janet," said John, "Ah maun 
alloo there's a great dale in fat ye say, hut 
speakin' aboot the haven o' the sea, fat think ye 
o' lattin' Sammy gae to Aiberdeen t' be a mer- 
chaii'1 The Bailie's unco keen on't; seerly 
he canna hae sae muckle ill-will to us as Mrs 
Robb wid gar ye believe ; it wid be the makin' 
o'a. Ah micht manage to get a bit placie if he 
wir gettin' on weel, an' savin' a fyow pun's," 

" We'll spread the maitter afore the Lord, 
ony wye, John," Mrs Jamieson added, "an' 
aeek His coonsel. ' In a' yer wyes acknowledge 
Him, an He'll direct yer paths ' — a' yer wyes, 
guidman ; no some o' them only, ye ken. We 
mauna pick and choose amo' the divine corn- 
man's ; wir herta maun be eoun in Hia slaityoos." 
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■ CHAPTER XL 

SESSION MATTBIta 



On Monday at the close of the thanksgiTing 
service there was a meeting of session, when 
several items of business fell to be taken up. 
There was a case for discipline in the aoandal of 
Robert Scott attending occasionally the minis- 
trations of the Rev. Timothy Sleek, of KcUybrae 
parish, and also about the introduction of some 
new tunes in public worship. Hitherto the 
tunes had been rather restricted in number — 
— "Bangor," " Stroud water," and "St. Ann's,' 
in the morning', and when there was an evening 
service the order was simply reversed — "St 
Ann's," " Stroudwater," and " Bangor." On Com- 
munion occasions, in addition to " London Neiv," 
old Jeduthun Burnet, the precentor, occasionally 
indulged in a quaint, indescribable kind of tune 
— a sort of double common metre wherein no 
ordinary mortal could follow him. Sometimes 
he went ho high that the rest of the congregation 
had simply to wait till he cams down again. 
Xot knowing what to call it (and Jeduthun was 
careful to give it no particular designation), the 
« 
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youngsterB geaerally clubbed it "Gregory's mix- 

Eob Scott, of Fnlieshill, poacher, butcher, 
farmer, and veteriDary sui^eou all in one — an 

odd character, yet not without good parts — was 
cited to answer to the chavge of occasional heat- 
ing at the parish kirk. As Rob failed to appear, 
the question of introducing new tunea was gone 
into. The debate waxed warm and strong, some 
being for, some against, the innovation. About 
the end of the aederunt Tammas Sangater, who 
had sat during the whole of the discussion 
without opening his moulh, rose up quietly and 
said in his usual grave manner- — 

"Noo, sirs, this angry disraasion ia vorra 
painfu' t' nie, an' A'hm seer it's displeasin' t' the 
speerit o' peace. It canna be God's will t' quarrel 
this gate ; na, na, it's the deevil's wark this, plain 
aneuch. If ye nid only 'gree amo' yoursel's like 
gweed bairr's, ye wid sen' the deevil awa' hame 
eqwilin'." 

Two new tunes — "St Mary's" and a rather 
plaintive but pleasant repeater called "Orton- 
ville" — were ultimately sanctioned, though not 
without serious misgivings on the part of the 
more caiitious'minded members of aeasion and 
the moderator himself. Rev, Mr Mutch. Mr Mutch 
gave vent to liia feelings on the following Sab- 
bath, as was his wont when anything of this 
nature troubled him either in sessional or con- 
gregational matters. In regard to this repre- 
hensible practice he was a great ofionder, and 
sometimes his personalities were biting and 
severe, not to say slightly questionable. On 
this occasion his text was founded on an in- 
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cident in the history of David (2 Sam. iii, 
39), where the "sweet singer" had to exclaim, 
" Te Bona of Zeruiah, ye be too strong for 
me," 

Mr Mutch did give it to the sons of Zeruiah 
in proper fashion. Feeling bo far safe in that he 
was in the pulpit and privileged, and the " bods 
of Zeruiah " — two particularly strong-minded and 
outspoken elders — in the pews, they got it warm. 
At length one of the "aona" — Peter "Waugh — 
who could atand it no longer, rose up and walked 
out of the church in great heat, slamming the 
door after him, and muttering quite audibly as 
he did so, " That's ae great lee ony wye ! " 

Daniel Berry, another of the particular " sons 
of Zeruiah " alluded to in the sermon, patiently 
bore the Eev. Ebenezer'a tirade till the service 
was over, when he quietly walked into the manse, 
and without any ceremony entered the minister's 
retiring-room, and, facing Mr Mutch with up- 
lifted clenched fist, dangerously near his reverend 
teacher's noeo, to give emphasis to his protest, he 
said, quite deliberately and emphatically — " Noo, 
Ebenezer Mutch, we'll hae nae mair o' yon, or as 
aeer'a Ah'm a livin' man Ah'll tak ye afore the 
Presbytery." He aaid no more, but, turning on 
his heel, he left the manse as unceremoniously as 
he had entered it, leaving his reverend pastor to 
his own meditations. 

Mr Mutch was often great when mounted on 
"the white Gospel horse." On these occasions 
he could, and did, do wondroualy ; but when he 
forgot himself and carried his private grievances 
and outside gossip into the pulpit, be was simply 
intolerable, and probably did more harm by these 
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eshibitioDB than a consietent life and niiiny an 
earnest evangelical discoarse could undo. 

Before the next meeting of aession, Mt Match, 
who was considerably annoyed by Rob Scott's 
failure to appear at last meeting, resolved to call 
upon him and talk tiie matter over in a friendly 
way. Mr Mut«h, as we have already hinted, was 
a great pedestriaii, and, not being able to ufTord a 
pony, he bad, as he used facetioosly to say, to 
"drive his own pair." Starting offone fine frosty 
winter's gloaming, he had a bracing walk to 
Fulieshill ; and, as star after star came mshing 
out to meet him, flashing like diamonds on the 
eable brow of advancing night, Mr Mutch's sonl 
was lifted up to contemplate scenes and engage- 
ments a long way above the unworthy squabbles 
about church tunes and the unorthodox habits 
of poachers. It was simply glorious to be out in 
such an evening, and with the snowy sheet spread 
over the wide extent of the Buchau district that 
came into view when he got to the top of the 
hill from which Scott's farm got its name and 
over which the road to the farm led, the scene 
was not an inapt intimation of the plains of 
heaven — the clear, pure sky, the blazing stars, 
the snow-shrouded earth. The sight stirred Mr 
Mutch to the depths of his being, and was little 
short of a special inspiration. Kob Scott, who 
was jotting about the place, had his aCKiiuun 
called to the minister's approach by the barking 
of one of his lurchers. 

" Lie doon, sir ! " said Scott, addressing the 
fiercer of the d<^s, as he hastened to welcome 
his minister. " Come awa, Mr Mutch. Hoo's 
n' wi' ye t Ah'm glaid to see ye. That dog o' 
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mine his an awfu' hatred o' black coata an' turn 
hats. Ah conna conerstan' him. Fanever he 
see them he genga amaist clean mad. It's a droll, 
an' t' me oonaccoontable thing, Mr Mutch. But 
come yer wa's in, an' warm yer taes. Mrs Scott 
11 be unco glaid t' see ye Ah'm acer." 

Mrs Scott gave him a hearty welcome, and set 
down a chair for him at the glowing peat fire, 
which, newly fed for the winttsr evening, blazed 
and roared up the chimney in a most enticing 
manner. While Robh and the minister were 
having a preliminary talk about things in 
general, Mrs Scott busied herself with the bairn's 
supper — m ilk-pa rritch, a well-known Aberdeen- 
shire delicacy. Jock Scott, a rosy-faced urchin, 
came rushing in shortly afterwards from school, 
and unceremoniously throwing his school books 
on the " deecc " — a sort of couch with movable 
folding table affixed — at onco commenced an 
attack on his plate of parritch without paying 
any attention to Mr Mutch, or even so much 
as saying grace. Mr M'ltch, observing him and 
feeling conscientiously moved to animadvert, said 
to Jock in his gravest poaaihio manner — 

" Dear me, laddie, are yo beginnin' yer 
parritch withoot sae muckle as sajiii' yer grace ; 
are ye no afraid they'll choke ye 1 " 

Jock, without looking round, but simply giv- 
ing Mr Mutch a side look with the " tail o' his 
ee," replied quite coolly— 

" Nae fears ; they're nae sae thick." 

" Whist, ye nickum ; wid ye speak that wye 
t' the meenister?" interjected his astonished 
mother. " Deed, sir," she continued, turning to 
her revered pastor, "it's a great trowth 't the 
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Beak Baj-s 't wit b' naetuT the children o' vrath 
aiveu as ithers. Ah can mak' naething o' that 
laddie. Ma advice an' scaulin' 'a just like watter 
on a dyeuk's hack. Ah kenna fat '11 come o'm." 

" Weel, Eirsty, ye'll jist need t' pray for "m — 
traivel ^ain in birth for 'm, an' try t' set 'm a 
gweed exainple. Naething is ower hard for the 
Lord." 

Turoing to Rob, Mr Mutch continued — 
" Wee], Robert, Ah've jist call't ower-by aboot 
that nnhappy business of yonr occasional hearin' 
at Kellybrae Pairis Kirk. Nae doot it's handy 
t' step in on a rainy day, but, man, ye see it's 
against the rules o' the Secession — it's against 
the rules." 

"Jist soe, jist sae," said Eobb, "an' Ah 
mebbo widna been sae stiff bit for yon crabbit, 
argyfeein' boddie o' an eiler, aul' Boggie. He's 
aye sae lordlifu' an' stoot against me. Man, Ah 
dinna like t' be pitten doon like a nowt b' 
a' fella craetur, specially fan he gied nao rizzon 
ava, bit wid hae me t' confess my faut straucht 
oot there an' then." 

"Ow ay, naedoot he his an aivk ward wye aboot 
'm, aul' Boggie ; ho his a wye o' takin' things b' 
the wrang bundle, bit Ah believe 'm t' hae a hantle 
grace in 'm for a' that. But, Robert, Ah'm seer 
ye widna like to grieve me an' hurt ma feelin's 
if ye could help it." 

Rob at once broke down. Love had conquered. 

" Oh, fie na, sir, deed no ; Ah widna like t' 
dee that. Ah'm seer if its vexin' ye Ah sauna 
dee't again. Ah'm rale sorry that I've vext ye, 
sir, but Ah thocht little aboot it. It wis sic a 
poorin' day, an' deed Mr Sleek's a brow man an' 
a neoborly, tho' he's nae gospeller." 
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And so the matter was easily settled by a little 
. tact, a little conciliation, and a little common 
sense, for want of which, on the part of 
ministers, many a good congregation has been 
broken np, and many an otherwise able minister's 
usefulness and comfort completely wrecked. 

But the tone business was not so easily settled, 
and marrellous it is that more church squabbles 
have originated in the matter of singing than 
almost from any other source. The choir ia sup- 
posed to be the source of harmony, but, alas ! it 
is too often the reverse. 

After the session had threshed out the question, 
the congregation had their fling, some for, some 
against, the innovation. The first time " Orton- 
yille " was sung in church Andrew Gordon, a 
conceited, controversial " sutor" from the Black- 
moss, shut his Faalm-book with an audible snap, 
and his lips at the same time became as tight 
as "the caums" in his workshop. When the 
service was over he gave vent to his wrath in no 
measured terms — 

"Ah dinna tike thae repoatin', lantin,' dancin' 
tunes. Fat richt his the precentor t' repeat an 
lay stress aye upo' the last line o' a verse. Ah 
wud like t' ken 1 It's a usurpin' o' the preroga- 
tive o' the Speerit. If He disna repeat it, fat 
richt hie man t' deo't 1 An' mair gin that, it's 
nae common sense, for the last line is no aye the 
most important or emphatic. Besides, fat ken we 
aboot the composer o' the tune ? He may hae 
been a profane man, an' aiven an infideL" 

" Anru's " arguments were left unanswered by 
the little company of Seeeders who accompanied 
him. But though nothing was said, one at 
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least, Jane Fyvie, a member of the choir, wae 
somehow of a totally different opinion — why, she 
could hardly say, yet she felt she " got a bleeain' 
during the singin' o't." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

i CRISIS AT THE ORIEVB'S. 

At last Mr and Mrs Jamicson agreed to allow 
their only son Samuel to go to Aberdeen to be 
apprenticed to Convener Simpson, grocer and 
general merchant, Nctherkirkgate. It was a 
great trial for his mother to part with him, and 
she went about the necessary preparations with 
a heavy heart. A Email trunk waa got for liij 
clotlhes, which she carefully papered, and filled 
up with shirts, stockings, buttons, needles and 
thread, a comb and brush, a Bible, a copy of 
Bunyau's " Pilgrim's Progress," and a bunch of 
lavender to keep all sweet and fragrant. John 
took the trunk to Drumwhinny ; thence it was 
despatched to Aberdeen, along with other con- 
signments from the Bailie's stores. Sam's mother 
"convoyed" her boy half-way to Drumwhinny, 
and before parting they knelt down at the back 
of a whin-bush, where she earnestly commended 
him to God in prayer, and, laying her hands upon 
his head, she made supplication that the Angel 
who redeemed her from all evil might bless the 
lad and preserve him from the snares of sin and 
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lead him in the way everlasting. With stream- 
ing eyes she kissed hei only son, and asked him 
to follow Jesus, and if tbcy should never again 
meet on earth she chained him to meet her in 
heaven. 

They never did meet on earth ; ere her wan- 
dering boy got back to Balgray Xains many 
years hod come and gone, and she, too, had 
passed " within the veil," dying of a broken 
heart. 

Sam's journey to Aberdeen in company with 
Bailie Bobb's currier was a great event in hie 
experience. The sights were all new to him. 
Never in his life had he seen a larger stream 
than the Balgray burn, where he used to catch 
trout, and when he came to the ford of the Don 
at Dyce he was greatly excited, not to say alarmed. 
But the crowning and never-to-be-forgotten in- 
cident wits his first sight of the sea. Suddenly 
turning a corner of the toad near Auchmull, the 
great expanse of the German Ocean burst upon 
his view. His feelings quite overcame him, and,' 
with boyish wonder and inexperience, he ex- 
claimed, "Ae sic a muckle bolel" He could 
not keep his eyes off the "muckle hole" nil the 
rest of the journey ; that and the spires of the 
old Cathedral and the atone crown of King's 
College were there and then fixed on the tablets 
of his memory as with a pen of iron and lead in 
the rock for ever. 

Sam was lodged with an elderly female in the 
Hardgate. She was not over cleanly, and the 
dainties in the shape of fresh Balgray eggs and 
rich golden butter seemed to have an unaccount- 
ably short-lived existence. He had not been a 
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year in Aberdeen till he ceased to write home, 
and his father and mother got very anzions about 
him. On asking the Bailie, he said he did not 
know anything about itj perhaps the lad vas 
growing carelese and foi^tting them, or his 
letters might have gone amissing. 

" There's nae accoontin' for thae lads in a t4Xin 
like Aiberdeen, faur thir's eae mony attractions," 
said the Bailie. " Maybe he apen's his siller at 
the theatre an's no able t' pay for tetters, but I'ee 
mttk' enquiries fan Ah gae back." 

But, alas ! Mr and Mrs Jamieson were not the 
only parents anxious about boys who had gone to 
Aberdeen to learn trades, and had shortly left off 
corresponding with the old folke at home, and 
who, indeed, had mysteriously disappeared. 
Scores and scores had been decoyed into the city 
under false pretences of getting remunerative 
employment, and when there brilliant prospects 
were held out to them of splendid wages in 
America and luxurious living. Laud was to he 
got for next to nothing, and in a few years they 
would likely, so it was said, be able to set up as 
fanners on their own account In point of fact, 
Bailie Bobb, Convener Simpson, and Dean of 
Guild Menzies hnd paid agents all through the 
country, from Foudland to Fraserburgh, np Dee- 
side and along the Haughs o' Cromdale, who 
canvassed the country and were present at all 
the fairs they could attend, making false repre- 
sentations to young people. Many of these they 
got persuaded to go to Aberdeen by giving them 
or their parents sums of money, considered liberal 
in those days, by way of arles. 

Alas 1 alas ! poor Sam was a victim, like hnn- 
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dreds more ; betrayed b; the wiles of his father's 
UDScmpnlons and greedy master and hie partners 
in crime. He had been sent to the harbour with 
some goods from Simpson's shop to the skipper 
of the Ottar, and while there he was treated with 
great apparent kindness, and regaled with bread, 
cheese, and beer. That was all he knew till he 
awoke from a ead and troubled sleep, his head 
hot and pained, and something beating in it like 
a hammer. When at last he realised hia true 
position be found that he was many a mile from 
Aberdeen, tossing on the stormy waters of the 
Fentland Firth, on his way to America. He 
soon found ont, however, that he was not the 
only victim — there were at least a score of others 
— and that resistance was useless. He could only 
quietly submit, or be knew it would be worse for 
him. Many a bitter tear he shed as he thought 
of his father and mother, and especially Rebecca, 
whom perhaps be had seen for the last time. 
Ob, it was terrible to think that Rebecca's father 
— for he was morally certain he had to do with 
the outrage — could be such a bad man. 

The Bailie, when ho got back to Balgray from 
the city, where he had been more than usually 
occupied with business, called over to the grieve's 
and said that on enquiry at Convener Simpson's 
he was sorry to say he found that the lad had 
been guilty of some misdemeanour, and to escape 
punishment bad run off to sea, and that his 
master knew nothing of his whereabouts. This 
was an easy pronouncement for Bailie Kobb, 
He could, when necessary, take a much bigger 
fence at any time. 

John Jamieson was struck dumb by the tidings. 
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He was too genuine a man himaelf to thiuk for 
a moment tbat they were an entire fabrication. 
He could not have believed such a thing of a 
man who in God's providence held the position 
in society which Bailie Bohb did. As for Mrs 
Jamieson, she said nothing, but left her dish- 
washing half-finished and went to the "but" 
end of the house, and, shutting the door, poured 
oat her heart to the I^rd in earnest, tearful 
supplication and wrestling, exclaiming in the 
bitterness of her soul, like one of old, "0 
Samuel, my son, my son, would God I had 
died for thee!" For hours she wrestled in 
agonising prayer for her only son, that the 
Lord would forgive his sin, watch over and 
keep him, and bring the wanderer back again. 
But from that day Janet Jamieeon was a changed 

" Dry sorrow drank her Mood," 
She went about her household duties as quietly 
and thoroughly as ever — attended to the cows, 
the calves, the poultry, the churning, yearning, 
and cheese-making, and was the good, capable, 
loving, faithful wife to John Jamieson she had 
over been ; but she was death-struck from that 
hour. Ever after she was a woman of a sorrow- 
ful spirit. Het lips were almost sealed, and her 
mind seemed to wander. Never a talkative per- 
son at any time, she from that hour spoke less 
than ever. She went to the house of God 
regularly, as before, and at family worship, with 
her clear and powerful treble voice, still led the 
psalm; but the light of other days had gone 
from her eyes, and soon silver threads were 
observed here and there among the glossy raven 
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locks of her womanhood's prime. John felt it 
too, but the result ia his case was apparently 
manifested in more frequent and thoughtful 
attentions to his dear Janet. He saw she was 
sore stricken, and he tried to comfort her by 
ui^ng upon her patient and pious resignation 
to the blessed will of God. 

As for poor Becky, she nursed her grief in 
silence. She loved Samuel Jamieson with a love 
that grew with her growth, and strengthened with 
her strength. Indeed, she " ne'er lo'ed a laddie 
but ane" — and that one was Sam. Till this 
event took place, however, she had never been 
fully conscious of the immense "pull" it had 
upon her whole being. Many a sleepless night 
she passed ; and when she began to think about 
him she could not get him out of her mind, and 
sleep for that night had to flee before the little 
blind boy with the bow and arrows. Any time 
she sought to while away the hours at the piano, 
she almost invariably began to sing, to a quaint, 
pathetic air, a curious old song M'hich still lingers 
in the memories of some of our older Aberdeen- 
ahire ballad-lovers. It was as follows : — 
" The moon had climbed the highest hill 

Which rises o'er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her silver l^bt on tower and tree. 
When Mary laid her down to sleep. 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea, 
When, soft nnd low, a. voice was lieard, 

Saying, 'Mary, weep no more for me.' 
" She from her pillow gently raised 

Her head to aak who there might be. 
And saiv young Sandy shivering stand, 

With visage pale and hollow e'e. 
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' MoTf dear, cold is mj claj, 
It lies beneath a stomif sea. 
Far, far from thee I sleep in death ; 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 

" ' Three stormy nighte and stormy days 

We tossed upon the raging main ; 
And long we strove our bark to mto ; 

But all our striving was in vain. 
Even then, when horror chilled my blnod, 

My heart was filled with love for thee. 
The atorm ia past, and I at rest ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me ! 

" ' maiden dear, thyaelf prepare : 

We aoon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 

And thou and I shall part no more ! ' 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled, 

No more of Sandy could she Bee ; 
But soft the passing spirit said ; 

' Sweet Mary, weep no more for me ! ' " 

MuBically, the song went in somewhat of this 
faehion : — 
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Hei sil - ver light on tower and tree. 

And eo the gentle Becky went on for many a 
day, thinking her own thoughts, and crooning 
over the old song with her own sweet voice. 
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CHAPTER nil. 

THB STBRPLECHABB. 

Jinqlin' Geordie, instead of demoting himself 
to some honest, useful calling, was still loafing 
about doing nothing, or next to nothing, and 
therefore doing mischief. Of course, he nevei 
neglected the fidrs, toups, and ehooting-matches 
ivithin twenty miles of Balgray, be the weather 
what it might. Being a laird's son himself in a 
small way, he most sedulously cultivated the 
acqunintanceship of the neighbouring proprietors, 
and was always boasting of his intimacy witli 
the more prominent. Taking his own account 
of the matter, one would have considered him 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of half the 
lairds in the country, while the fact was that 
they but laughed at him, considered him a bore, 
and voted him a nuisance, which, like many 
another nuisance, it was not always easy to 
avoid, Tou could not bo in his company five 
minutes without being made aware of the opinion 
of the greater number of the nobility and gentry 
in the district. 

George had no great respect for bis parents or 
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any of his immediate relatives. The; vers pei- 
Bons to whom he neTer thought of paying any 
lespect OT deference. His father and mother 
had done their beet for him, lavished their hearts 
upon him, and this was their reward. Lore is 
blind, it is said. At all events, Mr and Mis 
Robb could see nothing wrong with "oor 
George," aa the fond mother lovingly called him:. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, instead of cherish- 
ing his parents for all their love and doting 
fondness, it seemed to have the very opposite 
effect. The more they indulged him, the more, 
to all appearance, he despised them. Love — or, 
rather, in this case at any rate, over-indulgence — 
did not beget either love or respect, but the 
opposite. His relatives, such as cousins, etc., 
being mostly poor, were of no account. It was 
the big folks he afTected. 

Geordie had purchased an exceedingly fast 
and plucky Irish cob, which be called "Dandy." 
Dandy was a great favourite, and received any 
affection which young Balgmy had to spare. 
The cob was a wonderful little creature, and 
could trot, gallop, and clear fences with the best 
of the thoroughbreds kept by tlie neighbouring 
lairds of Dramwhiiiny, Forvie, and Caimbanno ; 
and when he could not manage to clear a fence 
at a bound, he would scramble over it anyhow. 
A number of the laiids had agreed upon having 
a steeplechase, and it was arranged to be on a 
part of the Drumwhirmy estate in the lilackmosa 
district. The young laird of Drumwhinny was 
the moviog spirit of the whole, and he had groat 
hopes of carrying oS the chief honour of the 
race. With considerable difficulty, Jingliu' 
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Geoidie was allowed to enter the lists. If he 
had had the BmaUost grain of eelf-respect, he 
Tould nevet have cmbmitted to one-half of the 
snubbing he received from the young laiida. 
But Geordie seemed to be one of those who are 
ready to suhmit to any sort of treatment from 
the grandees, provided they are allowed even so 
much as to hold their stirrup, 

When the auspicious day came round, steeple- 
chasing being something of a novelty in the 
neighbourhood, it was regarded as a gala day, 
and a large gathering of all sorts and conditions 
of men, women, and children had collected in 
the field where the start was to be made There 
was also a very considerabld representation of 
the nobility and gentry of the district assembled 
to witness the sport. Twenty competitors put 
in an appearance, mounted on all sorts of 
chai^ers, booted and spurred, and each with a 
paiti-colouied eilk jacket. Tho ground, marked 
out by poles, was strange to most of the riders, 
but Geordie Bobb, with his accustomed duplicity, 
had, one clear moonlight night, gone over the 
whole course with Dandy, and knew every hum, 
ditch, and hedge to be cleared, and the best way 
to do it too. 

The riders were now all ready for the signal, 
and the horses — judging from their restlessness 
as thty snorted and pawed the ground — seemed 
to he quite of the same mind as tbeii riders. At 
last the signal was given by the old laird of 
Drumwhinny, and they were off. Within fifty 
yards of the starting-place a formidable "fell" 
dyke with a wide ditch at the back of it had to 
be cleared. A dozen or thereby of the riders did 
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BO in beautiful style. Some sulky brutea, how- 
ever, would aot take it on any acconnt, evidently 
considering discretion the better patt of valour. 
Whip and spur seemed quite unable to persuade 
them. The laiid of Forvle'e charger made a 
bold attempt, but somehow horse and rider came 
to grief on the other aide, poor Forvie getting 
bis arm and collar-bone broken. Caimbanno's 
horse broke hie leg, and had to be shot by Rob 
Scott. Johnston of Thomroan's horse fell, and 
Johnston was thrown ftom the saddle, but the 
spirited brute got up and set out fall speed after 
the rest, lidetlesB, and in a short time was ahead 
of the whole. In a few moments the ridete were 
out of sight, and the excited crowd waited with 
intense anxiety to see the winning horse appear- 
ing over the adjoining rising ground. In about 
an hour the crowd observed the leading horses 
drawing neat the goal. 

It was evidently a keen contest between three of 
the riders, and the poor beasts seemed very much 
blown. To the sniprise of all, who should lead 
the way by about a couple of lengths but Dandy, 
hard pressed by the young laird of Drumwhinny 
on hifl big blood horse Champion. The issue was 
still doubtful, however, until coming to the last 
obstacle — a wide barn with a high scrubby dyke 
on the further side — Drumwhinny's horse refused 
to take the heavy leap, and while young Drum- 
whiimy was spurring and whipping the poor, 
foaming animal, Dandy leaped Into the bum, 
and, wading up some twenty yards or so to find 
a practicable landing spot, which he soon did, and 
crawling over the scrubby fence like a cat, he 
shot round the winning-post in a moment amid 
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the huzzas of the spectatore. The excitement of 
the crowd was mtenso when it was seen that the 
plucly little Irish cob, ridden by the laiid of 
Balgray's son, had beaten all the first-class 
banters of the district. The bigger lairds, of 
course, were considerably crestfallen at the 
result; but had they known the dishonourable 
way in which Geordie'a success had come about, 
he would certainly hare had a bad quartet of an 
hour. Hia mother, who was on the ground 
among the spectators, was naturally much 
elated, and boasted about her son's cleverness 
on every suitable and unsuitable occasion. 

Young Robb's success, gained in the dishon- 
ourable fashion it was, only helped the young 
scapegrace on in the way ho was going. He was 
evidently on the down-grade, and progressii^ 
with considerable rapidity on that same, invete- 
rate laziness and self-indulgence being the main 
factors of his depravity. For long the whole 
countryside was tinging with the praises of 
Enilie Robb's "sin," Jinglin' Geordie, "beatin' 
a' the blood horse wi's little Irish beastie." His 
unworthy success on this occEtsion made him 
prouder antl mora boastful than ever, and but 
hastened him ou in the way of ruin he was fast 
treading. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BXPERIBNOBB OF 8LATKRY. 

After an eventful voyage of eleven weeks the 
Ugear was safely moored at one of the numeroua 
vharves in the spacious harbour of FhiJ.adelphia. 
At the time of out story this ivas one of the 
largest and finest cities of North America, con- 
taining a popolation of about fifteen thousand. 
It was the chief city of Pennsylvania — the 
country of Penn and the headquarters of the 
Quakers, then a very important and influential 
class in America. Situated between two noble 
livers, the Delaware and the Schuylkill, it was 
divided into rectangular portions by eight long 
streets running right across from, river to river, a 
distance of about two miles. Eight other spaci- 
ous streets, straight as an arrow, with trees on 
either side, intersected these at i^ht angles. 
The houses, with scarcely any exceptions, had 
large gardens and orchards attached, and the 
streets were named after the various kinds of 
timber found ia this well-wooded country, each 
street being profusely planted on both sides with 
the kind of tree which gave it its name. 
w 
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Soon aftei the arrival of the Oscar, the cargo, 
consisting of worsted goods, flannels, tweeds, and 
Qlenwhiuny vhiBky, was disposed of. The lire 
stock, consiating of over thirty Aherdeenshire 
lads and lasses, were Bold to various plauters 
aftet a bric^ competition for about j£16 a head. 
Sam, being a healthy, well-developed boy, with 
a fine open countenance, after a spirited competi- 
tion brought £20, and was bought by a planter 
of the name of Middleton, originally from Ayr- 
shire. His estate lay about twenty miles from 
Philadelphia, and was named " Doon," after the 
famous river of his native country. It is but 
fair to say, however, that the cruelties and 
indignities made so familiar to ua in the pages of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin " were few and far between 
in those early days of slavery. Like every other 
immoral system, it went from bad to worse. 
Sam's master was on the whole a kindly sort of 
man, and not indisposed to treat his slaves in a 
fairly humane way. The work in the cotton and 
tobacco fields was very oppressive, especially 
when we consider the long hours — from dawn 
till dark — and the fierce heat so different from 
the clime 



But apart from the oppressiveness of the work 
in these material respects, what Sam felt most of 
all was that he was not his own master. He was 
a mere chattel, a creature with no rights of his 
own. He was a slave ! That was the sting of 
the whole, and the noble-minded lad felt his posi- 
tion most ker^nly. What mattered it to him 
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whether the chains that bound him were mads 
of gold or of iron so he was held — a slave ! no 
mote hie own master than the hoise he guided 
throi^h the fields. For there 

" No Sabbath bell 

Awoke the Sabbath mom, 
Nor song of leapera heard 

Amang the yellow corn : 
For the tyrant's voice was there, 

And the wail of Blaverie, 
Though the sun of freedom shone 

In his ain countrte." 

Oh, how he missed Bebecca, his father and 
mother, and the familiar scenes of Balgray and 
Staneyfaulds ! It was aa though his very soul 
had been taken away, and he had no heart, no 
feeling, no word from home, nothing to relieve 
the dreary tedium of his lifa Year passed after 
year until Sam felt his position to be intolerable. 
He could bear it no longer, and he resolved to 
nin away, be the consequences what they might. 
One moonlight night when all was still at Doon 
plantation he slipped quietly away, carrying 
nothing but a small bundle of clothing and a 
little food which he had manned to conceal. And 
though Philadelphia was his rendezvous, instead 
of moving in an easterly direction he took the 
opposite way to avoid eaptui'e, intending to 
make a detour to the eastward in due course. 
Tlie great desire of his heart was to get hack to 
his native laud, and to clasp his beloved ones to 
his bosom. He knew they would be breaking 
their hearts about him, and, alas ! he could give 
them no relief. Like many other sufferers, ho 
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eould only endure ; there was nothing else for 
him. 

Unfortunately, however, for Sam, instead of 
making for liberty by bis westward march, he 
was simply going out of the frying pan into the 
fire. The further ho proceeded in a westerly 
direction, the greater was bis danger. Bands of 
Red Indians m those days hovered around the 
English settlements like bawks waiting to seize 
upon the unwary bird. At the period of which 
we write moat of these tribes were unfriendly to 
Britain, and were understood to be in the pay of 
the French. France and Britain were then con- 
tending for tbe mastery on the great North 
American continent ; and if we can believe con- 
temporary history, no end of treachery and 
trickery were employed by the former to secure 
predominance. It is confidently affirmed that 
the French Government paid the Indians the 
rate of £15 per English scalp ! Venturing too 
far west, Sam was unexpectedly surprised by a 
company of Mohawks who easily captured him. 
He was treated with all sorts of indignities, but 
they did not scalp bim, as he seemed likely to 
be able to help them in carrying off the booty 
tbey had stolen from tbe settleis. It was with 
a shudder that be perceived more than a dozen 
scalps of British subjects dangling at the girdles 
of their chiefs. When these barbarians attacked 
a white settlement tbey usually showed no mercy 
to old or young, male or female, but put them 
to death in the cruellest manner they could 
think of. A favourite mode was tying tbem to 
a tree, and then building a large fire aionnd 
tbem, roasting them alive, and, if pressed by 
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hunger, eating their flesh. The heads of their 
victims were frequently made into a peculiar 
delic&cy called " ludian pudding." Sometitues, 
to vary the procedure, they dug a hole in the 
ground and put the victim into it — all except 
the head, round which they kindled a large fire, 
leaving the unfortunate sufferer in that condition 
till death put an end to his miseries. Scores 
and hundreds of pioneei settlers were exposed 
to these terrible experiences, and perished 
miserably at the hands of the Indians till the 
British supremacy was clearly established. 

Sam's sufferings and his fears were very great, 
and be determined to escape at all hazards. One 
night when the Indians were asleep after a hard 
day's hunting, he gradnally withdrew from the 
camp, turning round every few minutes to see if 
there were any signs of waking up on the part of 
his captors. At last, thinking he was fairly 
out of danger in this respect, be made off at full 
speed, not without many falls and bruises in the 
darkness. 

In less than half an hour, to bis horror, Sam 
heard fearful yells of "To-hau! to-hau!" — the 
wood-cry of the Indians. His limbs became 
almost paralyzed at the sound, and bis hair stood 
on end. In a short time the recesses of the 
forest were echoing with the shouts of the 
Indians in full pursuit. After a moment's 
pause, Sam set out again, till, fairly exhausted, 
be crept into a hollow tree, where he could 
easily hear the rushing and the shouting of his 
relentless enemies. Fortunately, they missed his 
hiding-place ; and by-and-by the sounds of pur- 
suit died away, and he thanked God and took 
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conTsge. On the followii^ nigfat he qaietly left 
his hiding-placo and pursued hie journey east- 
ward as cautiously as he could; *and at day- 
break he had the satisfaction of perceiving, 
some five miles before him, what seemed to be 
an English settlement. To this point he directed 
his coarse, and as he drew Dearer he was con- 
finned in his conjecture. Caotiously approaching 
the house, he hovered in the neighbourhood 
until some of the family, observing the forlorn 
and suspicious-looking being, went in and gave 
the alarm. The farmer, John Stevenson, a 
countryman of his own, on seeing the fugitive 
dressed up in the fashion of the Indians, was 
alarmed, and ran into the house for his gun. 
Sam entreated him for God's sake to receive 
him, telling him that ho had just escaped from a 
bond of Indians who had captured him. The 
tender-hearted Scotchman was at once reassured 
when he heard the suspicious-looking stranger 
speak in his own tongue. 

Taking Sam into the house, his wife and 
family ministered to his wants, bathing his 
swollen, bruised feet and legs, and giving him 
food and the only spare clothing they had. He 
told all about his being kidnapped and being 
shipped from Aberdeen to Philadelphia, where 
he was sold as a slave. His great desire now was 
to get back to Philadelphia or some other sea- 
port, in order to get home again to his native 
l<>iid. The good farmer and his wife allowed 
him to retain the clothes, which, indeed, they 
could ill spare, and gave him directions as to his 
journey and a supply of food sufficient to last 
him a week. Bidding his hospitable friends 
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good-bje, and thanking them most heartily for 
their great kisdneae, Sam eet out in the direction 
of Fliiladelphia, whete he arrived safely in a 
few days. "His narrative of the treatment he had 
received among the Indians, and his account of 
the terrible outrages peipeti'flted on eettlois in 
the west of Pennsylvania, roused the attention 
of the Governor, and a detachment of troops 
was despatched to the district infested by the 
Indians to protect the unfortunate people as far 
as possible. Probably Government did its best 
in those troublous times, but there can be no 
question that scores and hundreds of industrious, 
honest settlers fell victims to the cruel inroads 
of the Indians. 

The period of Sam's servitude — seven yeara — 
being now expired, and his master dead, he was 
in no dread of complications arising. But now 
that he was in Philadelphia, he began to realise 
his helpless condition. He was penniless, poorly 
clad, and hungry, as he wandered about the 
streets, weary and haggard enough. Passing a 
delf shop in Beech Street, he observed the pro- 
prietor — a grave, serious-looking, elderly little 
man — busy unpacking a crate of crockery that 
had juat arrived from Glasgow, Sam mechani- 
cally stood still beside him, and, naturally in- 
dustrious, felt it in bis heart to help hini ; but 
his innate shyness kept him from saying bo. 
The old man, looking up and scanning the 
forlom-looking lad from head to foot, said to 
him in a quiet, calm, but firm tone of voice, 
"From whence comest thou, young man; and 
what is thine occupation 1 It is not good for 
thee to be idle. Those that do not work have 
no right to eat, aa saith the Scriptuies." 
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" Sir," teplied Sum, " I would gladly work if 
I could find anything to do." 

He then briefly narrated his history, and told 
him what his heart was set upon. 

" Poor lad ! " said the Quaker — for it was one 
of this worthy sect that Sam bad lighted upon — 
"poor lad! How true it is that the love of 
money is the root of all evil ! For money Judaa 
sold the Son of Ood; for money thy father's 
employer hath sold thee. And it is the love of 
money that is leading the planters of this glorious 
land to make slaves of fellow-creatures for whom 
Christ died. But God is just. He will require 
it of them one day. They are sowing the wind ; 
they shall reap the whirlwind — though I may 
not see it. Every plant which our Heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall he rooted up. 
Wilt thou he warmed and fed, lad ^ Or, first, if 
thou ait willing, give me some assistance with 
this matter." 

Sam at once threw off his coat, and most 
diligently and carefully helped the good old 
Quaker, John Elphinstone, to unpack the 
hamper and convey the goods into the shop. 
Thereafter, he gathered up the straw packing 
that was scattered about the thoroughfare, 
carted it out of the way, and swept the street in 
front of the shop most carefully. Sam, prob- 
ably from his training at home, or from his 
constitutional bias, was one of those who could 
not feel comfortable in their minds until the 
particular work they were engaged in was fin- 
ished and everytliing tidy. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

TEE QDAKER'8 STORE. 

While Sam was aweeping up the street in front 
of the stoifl and making things tidy, the old man 
went into the little sitting-room behind the shop 
to wash himself after the unpacking busineas, at 
the Bame time bidding Deborah, his helpmeet, 
make some food ready for the lad- 

" Deborah, wilt thou get soma refreshment 
for this young man, that he faint not, for he 
hath been very serviceable to me, and he hath 
a sad story to tell." 

" Yes," replied Mrs Elphinstone, " if we can 
believe all that wo hear ; still, the lad shall have 
food, for he has served thee well ; and he seems 
to be one who loves to work, and who takes an 
interest in it, which I like to see." 

"Yes, Deborah, I must Bay the lad pleases 
me well. I like his face ; it seems an honest 
one, though we must not judge any one by the 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment." 

" Perhaps," said his wife, " bo could manage 
the pony and take the goods through the town 
to our customers, and that would be a great 
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relief to thee, my spouee, for thou art not bo atmng 
now as thon usest to be. Thou oughtest to speak 
with him concerning this matter." 

Samuel was by no means averse to entering 
into an eng^ment with the worthy couple, at 
any rate until he conld save as much as would 
pay his passage to Scotland and get his wardrobe 
leatored. He agreed to serve the Quaker for 
board, lodging and three dollars a week. Sam 
felt quite at home with Jack, the pony, which 
soon got very fond of him, for he was extremely 
kind to it, seldom using the whip. Even when 
it was grazing in the Quaker's enclosure, Sam had 
only to call its name and the docile creature came 
to him at once from the most distant part of the 
field. His duties in the shop were by no means 
exacting, and they were relieved by daily mea- 
sages with goods to various porta of the city, and 
in this way he soon got to be pretty well 
acquainted with it and with not a few of the 
people. 

When the first day of the week came round, 
the old Quaker and his wife invited Sam to 
accompany them to the meeting house in Beech 
Street, Sam was delighted to do this, as it 
brought back to his recollection the old days at 
Balgray, when he used to accompany his beloved 
parents to the house of God at Staneyfaulds. 
The lad's emotions were overpowering as lie 
thought of home, of Rebecca, of his father and 
mother, of their grief at his mysterious disap- 
pearance \ and, in spite of all his efforts to master 
his feelings, the tears ran down his face. Mrs 
Elphinstone observed his emotions and said — 

" Thou heest in trouble, lad ; what is it that 
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grieves thee t" Sain, being a truthful lad, told 
her that her request about going to meeting 
brought back old memories of home, and of bis 
going to the bouse of Qod 'with his parents, and 
be said it pained him in hia besit when be 
thoi^ht of their loneliness and grief. 

"Thou doest well, lad," said Mrs Elphinstone, 
" to think kindly of thy parents. There is no 
love like theirs, so pure, so deep, so unfailing ; 
cherish it in thy heai^ my son. It will save 
thee from many a snare and from many a sorrow. 
It is like the love of the Heavenly Father, lad 
But thou toayest write to tbem," she continued ; 
" nay, thou oughtest to do so, and tell them of 
thy welfare. It will do tbem good. Tell them 
that thon art under the roof of those who know 
tbo Father, and who will treat thee well so long 
as thon tarriest here." 

"We have nlations in thy country," put in 
Mr Elphinstone, " from whom we receive letters, 
and, if hearsay be true, they are men and 
women of good report, useful in their day and 
generation. They can aasuro thy parents that 
no evil will come nigh thee so long as thou 
tarriest bere under our roof." 

" Wilt thou go to meeting 1 The horn is nigh 
at hand." 

Sam said be would gladly accompany them. 
The church or meeting with which Mr and Mrs 
Elphinstone associated was about five minutes 
walk from the shop. Sam bad never been in a 
place of the kind before, and be was somewhat 
dazzled and amused at the strange manner in 
which they conducted their worahip. The men 
and women in their peculiar and well-known 
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habiliments took theii places on opposite sides 
of the passage, the gentlemen keeping thcii bats 
on their beads as well aa the ladies. At the end 
opposite the entrance there was a raised plat^ 
form, bnt no one seemed to occupy it. For some 
considerable time all sat in complete silence, at 
which Sam, accustomed to the Staneyfanlds 
style of worship, was much surprised. He began 
to think that something must have gone wrong 
— that the minister had not turned up, or some- 
thing. At last, however, Mrs Elphinstone rose 
up, clasped hei hands, and, gazing upwards to 
the ceiling, in a most reverent and impressive 
manner, besought the Lord earnestly to send 
them a minister if it were His will that he might 
speak to tbem a word in season. 

Ko Boonet had Mrs Elpbinstone begun to pray 
than every head was uncovered ; and as soon as 
she bad finished the headgear was at once re- 
placed. At last the prayed-fot minister — one 
in the meeting — got upon his legs, and, stepping 
upon the platform, delivered an earnest, fervent 
address, of which Sam could not make very 
much. He was, however, greatly pleased and 
refreshed by Mrs Elphinstone'e prayer. It re- 
minded him of his mother, who used to conduct 
family worship when his father was from home 
overnight 

And so the time went by pleasantly, though 
seldom a day passed without thoughts of home 
and the dear ones there striking through his 
heart like a dagger. He was getting well up 
now in the delf business, and could buy and sell 
at least as well as his master, John Elpbinstono ; 
and whether it was owing to his active, obliging 
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dispoaition, or to the fact that the honest old 
Quaker never " bled " his customers bat invari- 
ably gave good value for their money, had but 
one price, allowed no "prigging," gave no 
credit nor asked any,— certain it is that the store 
prospered exceedingly. Conducting business 
on these principles, both time and temper and 
money were saved, and the people of Philadel- 
phia began to find out that nowhere could they 
be better served than by the old Quaker in 
Beech Street and his bandeomo, obliging Scotch 
aasiatant, Samuel Jamieson. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

THB OUHTDS BETnENrUG AFTBR THI BAIN, 

It is sow time for us to return to the old country 
and the friends there. Bailie Eobb was still 
pursuing the even tenor of hie waj, both in the 
city of Bon-Accoid and Dnunwhinny, not 
without frequent qualms of conscience and pre- 
monitions of coming calamity, if he had told all 
that was in his heart. His son Qeoige was 
another constant source of anxiety. He was 
never altogether off his mind. He was certainly 
not improving, but if anything getting worse. 
Mis Rohb was fat, fair, and well nigh sixty, and 
always getting fatter, to her great distress. In 
Older to counteract this alarming tendency to 
embonpotTit she was in the habit of drinking a 
quart bottle of vinegar a week, but it did not 
seem to have the desired effect, for ehe continned 
to increase in bulk, aa in worldliness, and in 
bad temper. She was one of those unfortunate 
people that nobody liked. It seemed an im- 
possibility for her to be pleasant ; and if you had 
a corny toe, she knew where to find it. She was 
extremely miserable herself, and it seemed as if 
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she conld not belp making others the satoe. 
Her daughter Rebecca, strange to eay, was a 
complete contrast t« her mother in almost every 
respect. She was a universal favourite. She 
was the beauty of the district, and good as she 
was honnie. She had a beautiful soul, and you 
saw it in her face — a sight of which did one 
good, as John Jamieson could not help telling 
her frequently, "Come a wa', Becky lass. Ah 
like t' see yer face," was his not unusual welcome. 
Her parents indeed loved her, for she was their 
own flesh and blood, but they had little sym- 
pathy with her ways, and she did not seem to 
have any influence for good upon them. They 
could not understand her. As her mother used 
to say, " She wis a cratur b' hersel'." 

Bebecca felt more at homo in the grieve's 
cottage than she did in her father's more pre- 
tentious abode. She heartily enjoyed the fellow- 
ship and conversation of godly John Jamieson 
and his wife Janet. And when she had the 
chance she ran over to their cottage for a talk or 
a read. Mr and Mrs Jamieson's talk was nearly 
always on theological topics, for this was their 
strong point — their over-mastering passion, 
Christian truth and Christian living, Gossip 
and evil speaking about their fellow-creatures 
they conld not away with. Many a searching 
question in connection with religious experience 
Rebecca put to John with a sincere desire to 
learn, upon which John unfortunately could 
throw no light. He would gravely shake his 
head and say, ""Weel, Rebecca, Ah maun jist 
confess ma ignorance. Ah canna say fat it is, 
nor hoo it is. It hisna been revealt, an' we 
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mannna seek to be wiee abeen fat's written. 
Bit we luT anench t' lead QS t' wir Sayionr, an' t' 
tak'a safely hame to the boose o' many maiiBiona ; 
an' Ah dinna aee fat eese we has for ony mair." 
Samuel's sudden disappearance from hia place 
in Aberdeen bad touched Bebecca deeply, thot^h 
abe did not say much, and her disappointment 
was all the greater that, as she believed, she had 
too good reason for supposii^ her father had 
something to do with the matter. Aa for Janet 
Jamieson ahe was quite inconsolable. John 
reasoned with ber, and tried to cheer ber up. 
Kebecca did the same, but all to no purpose. 
From the day the tidings came that her boy had 
suddenly disappeared from Aberdeen, and had, 
as was supposed, nm off to sea, she was a 
changed woman. Her heart sank within her 
like a etone, and the glossy raven locks of her 
early womanbood had all of a sudden become, as 
John described it, like "a lint tap." It used to 
be a treat to observe her at her work feeding "the 
caar " and the poultry, or tidying up her kitchen, 
singing all the time. When she did indulge in 
a secular strain, " Auld Kobin Gray," " Locb o' 
Kinlocb, " and the "Huntsman's Chorua" were 
her favonrites \ but mote congenial to her tastes 
were "St Ann's," "Bangor," "Irish," and "St 
Mary's." That, however, was all past and gone, 
and it was with difficulty that John could get 
her to lead the psalm at worship. 

" Man, Ah canna sing, an' Ah canna help it 
Thir's something 't winna lat me." 

"Oh, Ah ken fat's wrang wi' ye weel aneuch, 
wumman," said John ; "ye're aye frettin' aboot 
the laddie. Bit we maunna fiet. It'a the Lord's 
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wall, an' he's i' the Lord's han'. He canna be 
faiir He is not, for He ia the confidence o' a' the 
en's o' the earth, an' them that's far aff upo' the 
Bca. Cheer up, Janet, wnmman ; 't'll bo a' richt 
yet. There's no fear o' the callan'. The Lord 
his a lang airm 't can reach him faurever he is, 
an' He's no deef. He can aye he,aT ns fan we 
cry." 

And turning to Rebecca, he continned, "Ah'm 
seer, Becky lass, we niwer forget him at a throne 
o' grace, an' Ah'm seer ye dinna edder, an' mebbe 
he'll be spared t' us a' yet. 

"Has faith in God, wumman, hae faith in 
God, wumman," again addressing Mrs Jamieson. 

"Oh, bit Ah hiv that, John," said his wife; 
" Ah think Ah cood say, like the pawtriarch o' 
Uz, ' Though He slay me, yot wull Ah trust in 
Him.' Ah wull dee that, John, for He's better 
t' me than ten sons. Bit yet Ah'm awfu' wae, 
John, an' Ah canna win ower't. It aye comes 
ower me like a feem. It'll be my death, John, 
an' that afore Terra lang." 

"Dinna say that, wumman, or yell brak' my 
hert neist, an' Ah canna wiut ye." 

"Weel, "she added, "Ah'm fcryin't' bear np an' 
ca't awa', bit the thocht o' ray only chil' aye 
comes back, an' Ah dream aboot 'm. Ah think 
Ah see 'm amo' thae Indian craturs that skin 
folks' heids as ye wid a calf, John," 

Here Janet gave a sudden scream that startled 
John and Rebecca, and even the old dog, which 
got np with a grow! and rushed out of the house 
barking, suspecting that something was wrong 
outside. Janet fell back upon the "dresser," 
and if John had not been prompt she would 
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have falloD vith all her weight upon the floor. 
Behecca did her utmost to restore Mrs Jamieson 
to conaciouBness ; and John, weeping like a child, 
ran for everytliing Kebecca wanted, praying 
audibly as he hurried here and there that the 
Lord would spitre her to him, " an' no' tak' her 
awa' firat" 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THB SHADOW OF DEATH. 

It was two long hours before Janet showed any 
signs of coming round, and when at last she 
opened her eyes, she looked about with a vacant 
stare, and asked where she was and what was 
wrong. 

" Oo, nae muckle, wummau ; ye've jist taen a 
bit turoie, hut yell seen be a' ricbt 

" Ah think, Miss Rebecca," continued John, 
" we'll pit her till her bed," and he took her up 
in his arms as ii she had been a child, and care- 
fully placed hei in the "ben" bed. Rebecca 
having to leave, the good old soul tended Janet 
with an instinctive tenderness that would have 
done credit to a trained nurse. Mrs Robb called 
over in the course of the evening, and without 
any ceremony, and, apparently, aay sympathy, 
she began — 

" Fat's wrang wi' ye, Janet I It'll likely be 
an over-eat ; the doctor says there's naething a 
mair common cause o' tiibble than that. Bit 
fat aboot the kye f The dumb beasts canna be 
negleckit, fatever happens, onywye." 

" Oo, Mrs Robb," said John, " keep yer min' 
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easy aboot that ; theyll no be segleckit. Ah'Il 
get Bob Scott's wife t' milk them, an' sort 
a'thing Ah canua dee mysel'." 

" Humph," put in Mia Robb, " gin ye get her 
yell need t' keep yer e'e on her gin a' tales bo 
true. She gets the name o' ha'ein' a ciookit 
elbuk — only fat cud ye expec' o' a poacher's 
wife % She disna ken better, she's never seen a 
better example ; for fat's poachin* but killia' an 
stealin' fat diana belang t' ye } " 

"Te seem unco comfortable like," said Mrs 
Kobb, turning to the patient, " John has sortit 
ye up nicely." 

" It wisna John ; it wis Miss Bebecca, Mrs 
Bobb, an' a kin' cratur she is." 

" Humph, ahe'e owre muckle here, an' tak's up 
far owie muckle wi' folk aneth her station in 
life. I can see nae gweed o' that. But she's 
unco thiawn an' positive in her ain wye, tho' 
ye widoa mcbbe think it." 

"Weel, ye see," said John, standing up for 
his heroine, " we're tauld t' be valiant for the 
trowth, an' ye couldna expec' her t' yield t' 
onything contrar t' her conscience. Kae doot 
chUdren are t' obey their pawients, hut it's only 
i' the Lord." 

"Ach, gae awa wi' yer religion; ye're aye 
ruggin' 't in faur it sudna be." 

" Bit it sid be everywhere, Mre Eobb ; what- 
somever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, or buy 
or acll, all'a t' be deen t' the glory o* God." 

" Gweed uicht, Janet, an' a soon sleep t' ye. 
Noo, John, be sure an' keep yer e'e upo' Meg 
Scorgie, else ahe'll pay hersel' for her walk, I'se 
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Janet passed a restlesa nigbL John got up 
earlier than ueual and made her a cup of tea — a 

rarity in those days. When Janet sat up to take 
the comforting draught, she found she could not 
move her hand. Her arm was paralysed and 
helpless. John did the best he could in the 
circumstances, and though he did not show it 
in case it should put Janet about, he had a heavy 
heart indeed. She had been the joy of his life 
and the comfort of his heart — she was so willing, 
so handy, so clever, and so kind. The haio idea 
of her being taken away went to John's heart 
like a knife. 

When Mr Mutch heard of Mrs Jamieson's 
illness he was greatly distressed, for he had a 
sincere regard for the worthy couple. Accord- 
ingly he called at the gtieve's to express sympathy 
and minister religions comfort. Seeing John 
moving about the courtyard, he went up to him. 

" Good morning, John. I'm truly sorry to 
bear aboot Mia Jamieson. What's wtong with 
her)" 

" Nae gweed, sir ; nae gweed. Ah sair fear 
she's gotten a stroke, Mi Mutch ; an' Ah'm feart 
she's losin' hei faculties. She canna pit her 
ban' till her beid, an' Ah'm afraid she's gaen t' 
bse her speech." 

" Dear me, John j bit fat, suppose ye, wid be 
the cause o't )" 

" Ah, weel, sir, that's a diffeekult question — 
mair easy t' ask than t' answer j bit o' ae thing 
Ah'm seer, an* that is she's never gotten owre 
the laddie's oonaccoontable disappearance fiae 
Aiberdeen. It's been an awfu' stroke till her, 
peer cratur." 
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"Dootless, John, dootless; an', man, atweea 
you an' me, Ah hiv my ain BospicionB aboot that 
waildly, greedy Taban yer maiater, that he his 
something t' dae vi't — 'deed hiv Ah." 

" An sae hiv I, sir. Wull ye no etep in 1 " 
The minister went to Janet's bedside, and 
tenderly spoke to her. 

"It grieves me sair, Janet, t' see you laid 
doon upon a bed o' languishin*. That's a thing 
ye've been little accostomed till ; an' Ah trust 
the Lord wull soon raise ye up again." 

"Tea, yes, sir, gin He be wullin'; bit we 
maun aye pit in that clause ; an' we maunna fiet." 
"True, Janet, true ; an' I do trust it may be 
His wall, for ye wid be a salt-missed woman." 

"Oo ay," remarked Janet, "hit the Lord's 
aye an' upmakin' portion, an' He does a' things 
weel. He is too good t' be nnkin', an' too wise 
to err, as ye aften say yersel', Mr Mutch." 

" Nae doot yer trouble is great, bit the Lord 
rcignoth. It will come a' richt at last, you 
may rest assured." 
"0 yes, sir; yes." 

" Your trouble is rather serious, I'm afnud, 
Janet. The issue of it none can foretell ; bit I 
suppose it's a' richt wi' you, Mrs Jamieson, for 
time an' eternity)" 

In reply, Janet repeated, with an emphasis 
that surprised both Mr Mutch and her husband, 
the well-known stanza of the fifty-fourth Scrii>- 
ture paraphrase : — 

" I know that safe with Him remains. 
Protected by His power. 
What I've committed to His trust 
Till the decisive hour." 
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"Ay, ay, Janet, thafs it," said the miniatei, 
as he quietly blew hia noae to relievo hia filling 
eyes. He then engaged in prayer, going down 
upon hia kneea at her bedside. 

"The Lord be with you," he said, bidding 
Janet good-bye. John " convoyed " him a little 
way down the road. When they parted, the 
mioister bade him adieu with an ominoua shake 
of the head, saying he feared the worst. Mr 
Mutch at once got into his usual jog-trot style 
of walking, and bent his steps toward the Black 
Moas district, where a number of his people 
lived. As he visited bouse after bouse, many a 
kindly inquiry was made about Mia Jamieson, 
who was greatly respected by all who know her. 

Dr Sums, of Drumwhinny, called in the 
course of the day and prescribed for Mtb Jamie- 
son ; but he gave her distressed partner little 
hope of her recovery. John watched and tended 
her with afi'ectionate care, but he instinctively felt 
that her betterment waa not to bo in this world. 
He sat and watched hei every movement ; and, 
hearing some indistinct mutteringe, he quietly 
rose and went to her bedside. He listened 
eagerly, afraid to waken her. She waa praying ; 
and evidently Sam waa heavy upon her heart. 
In a gentle, kindly whisper, he said — 

" Wis ye sleepin', Janet I" 

" Na." 

" Wid ye like ouything % " 

"Na. Ab'm fine, John. The Lord's been 
here the nicht, an' it's a' sattl't. Ah'm gaon 
awa' 0' the Lord's momin'. Ah've committit ye 
a' t' Him, an' He'll he wi' ye, an' Ah've com- 
mittit my soul to Him who gave it." 
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" Not in mine innocence I troBt ; 
I bow before Him in the duat, 
And through mj Saviour's blood alone 
I look tor mercj at the Throne." 

Continuing, she said, "Te'vo been a gweed 
man t' me, John, an' Ah've tried t' be yer 
faitbfu' helpmeet an' tme yokefellow." 

She never spoke again, another shock having 
apparently supervened, taking away the power 
of utterance. Bebecca often ran over and 
ministered to her necessities. On Sabbath 
morning she came over as usual. As she came 
to the door she found John had begun his 
" exerceeses," and she apologised ; but he kindly 
invited her to come in and unite with him in 
the service. He had selected for praise part of 
the seventy-ninth Psalm : — 

" let the prisoner's sighs ascend 
Before Thy si^ht on high ; 
Preserve those in Thy mighty power 
That are designed to die." 

The morning sun was shining brightly through 
the ancestral beeches that lined the Balgray 
avenue, and the birds were eiuging among the 
branches. The morning dew, hanging on the 
fully-ripeued ears of bending grain in myriad 
drops, reflected the rays of the eun as if they 
had been laden with diamonds. When the 
exercises were finished, both Eebecca and John 
gently drew near the bed with eager eyes and 
palpitating hearts. 

She was gone ! On the incense-cloud of the 
morning sacrifice hoi spirit had taken its flight 
to its living Lord. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

TBOUBLB AT BTJBHDKS. 

To the surprise of many, Jobn Jamieson ap- 
peared in bis place at the Stancyfaulds Kiik 
on the very day of his beloved Janet's death. 
Gavin Forbes expostulated with him, but John 
■was resolute on the point. 

" 2fa, na ; Ah'll no keep back fae the hoose 
o' God. It's His blessed wii II t' tak herawa', an' 
it's His blessed wull likewise 't we geng t's hoose. 
Fan she wis ill Ah fasted an' pray't ; bit noo she 
is deed, fat better cud Ah dee than go up to the 
hoose of the Lord t' worship t The Lord gave, 
an' the Lord has taken awa'; blessed be the 
name o' the Lord." 

The funeral was largely attended by the 
dwellers in the district, for John and his wife 
were greatly respected. James Bain came all 
the way from Clola to pay the last mark of re- 
spect to the mortal remains of her who had 
often ministered to his bodily necessities. Bailie 
Robb was not among the mouineis. He was 
more frequently in Aberdeen now than he used 
to be in former years, and made longer stays, his 
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osteoaible roason being an incTeaae of municipal 
and commercial duties. The tratli was that he 
and his co-partnera in guilt were b^inning to 
feel ominoua foiebodJDgs that the Nemesis of 
retiibutiou -vras upon theti track ; and, really, 
they were beginning to wish they were well out 
of the whole business. Many of their fellow- 
citizens viewed them with suspicion, and they 
blanched under the looks of scorn cast upon 
them, as they fancied, by their fellow-citizens. 
Distressed parents were coming from various 
parte of the country and making inquiries at the 
ships in the harbour and at the Town's House 
for information ; but all to little purpose. So 
one seemed able or willing to give them any 
information. Their cause seemed hopeless, and 
they could only tell their grief to the loafers 
about the " Flainstanes " and the Well of Spa, 
and then return to their distant houses sadder, 
but not wiser, men. And there were not want- 
ing those who even took the side of the accused 
bailies and others suspected of beii^ engaged in 
the traffic The lads, they maintained, were 
going out of their own free will — which was not 
the case ; and, still further, they were minors. 
They stated that they were merely engaged for a 
term of years at a certain fixed amount, and they 
would be free at the end of their engagements, 
and probably themselves become planters or 
farmers on a small scale. 

It is amazing what illegal and immoral things 
you will get some people to stand up for and 
defend ; but the general sense of the community 
was dead against the bailies and their accom- 
plices. An event — which falls to be narrated 
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further on — took place that brought thia feeling 
to a head. 

Jinglin' Qeoidie was not improving. HIb 
father's absence or presence at Balgraj made but 
little difFeience to him. Boups, fairs, shooting 
and ploughing matches were his chief occupa- 
tions. On Guch occasions he usually got drunk 
and had to be taken home by some neighbour, 
not infrequently by Eob Scott, who got him 
transferred to his spring-cart with which he 
peTamhulated the country in the discharge of his 
many and varied duties. Eob saw him safely 
deposited at Balgtay House, where Bebecca, 
greatly grieved at her brother's conduct, usually 
sat up till he came, or rather was brought, home. 
His life was a terrible grief to her ; but what 
could she dot She could only pray for him, 
and bear up as best she could. Any remon- 
strance on her part was usually followed by 
coarse, brutal language ; and so she had to give 
up saying anything. It was much the same 
with his father and mother ; Ihey had to " grin 
and bear it " in the hope that after he had sown 
his wild oats he would become a douce, sober 

At Burnden thinga were moving on much in 
the old way, except that one of Mr and Mra 
Foibes's sons had gone out to Ceylon to take 
charge of a sugar plantation, and another had 
gone to Aberdeen University, where he had 
taken a high place as a bursar. The other two 
were at home working on the farm, while the 
daughters attended to house and dairy matters. 
Mr Forbes and his wife, though on the shady 
side of sixty, were still wonderfnlly fresh and 
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vigorous. "Burnden," or " Burnie," as lie was 
called, \VEis greatly respected and looked up to by 
the entire neighbourhood. There was no one 
more frequently consulted by people in diffi- 
culties ; and, aa a rule, his advice was Bound and 
prudent. 

Bonnie Jeannie Forbes was still at home aad 
still beautiful as ever, save perhaps that an atten- 
tive observer who had known hei for any time 
intimately might have remarked that she did not 
seem so sprightly as of yore, nor was her loud, 
merry laugh heard so frequently as she went 
about her household duties or minded the cows. 
Occasionally, too, when she thought no one was 
noticing her, she gave a heavy sigh. Her mother 
was the first to notice that something was wrong, 
and, suspecting she might be falling into bad 
health, proposed visiting Dr Boms at Drum- 
whinny along with her. 

Jeanie was much agitated at tliis proposal, and 
strongly objected ; and so Mrs Forbes let the 
matter rest for a time. One day when Mr 
Forbes and his family were at Nathlan Fair, all 
but his eldest daughter and her mother, she sat 
down beside her on " the deece," where Mrs 
Forbes usually sat knitting stockings for the 
Bailie's Drum whinny store. Taking her 
mother's two hands in hers, in a paroxysm of 
grief, and with bursting tears, she told her the 
old, old story of " dule " and sorrow, of sin and 
shame. 

Jinglin' Geordie had betrayed her by hie 
make-believe of love and a promise of marriage, 
ossuring her that one day she would be the lady 
of Balgray. Like many a bad man before and 
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since, he deceived the loving, gentle, guileless, 
yielding maiden to her ruin ; and we question if 
he ever meant anything else. 

It was a soie levelation to her mother, but to 
her father it was unbeaiahle. He lef used to see 
het, and she bad to leave the house at once and 
take refuge with a kindly relative of the family. 

Mr Forbes called at Balgray and informed 
Mr and Mrs Robb of the painful afQictioa that 
had befallen his family. They both expressed 
regret, but said — what was true enough — that 
they could not help it They were sorry to add 
that their son bad been causing them the gravest 
anxiety of late. Poor people! they were but 
reaping what they had sown. As for Jinglin' 
Geordie himself, be did not attempt to deny his 
guilt ; but when her father spoke of his marrying 
her, as he had again and again promised, he had 
the rudeness to burst out in a loud guffaw of 
laughter. 

Burnden got no comfort and no encourage- 
ment from bia visit to Balgray. The whole 
matter was a great vexation to him, and he felt 
as if the burden was greater than he could bear. 
As a Seceder and an elder of the Staneyfaulds 
Kirk, he knew the occasion it would give to the 
enemies of the truth to blaspheme. And he felt 
this even more than his own personal grief and 
that of his worthy wife and the members of his 
household. The like bad never occurred in their 
family on either side as far back aa could be 
traced. Nothing could be made of the yoimg 
laird. He was quite callous. What cared he 
tor the pain and anxiety he had caused to a 
worthy family 1 He did not apparently know 
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what a sense of shame is. Like his mother, 
he seemed to have no feelings. Low, sensual, 
selfish, gteedy, he had no sense of honour, and 
he had the manners of a hoor. 

In course of time Jeanie'a father relented, 
though it cost him a severe straggle before be 
would consent to bring back his banished one 
and her child. Eventually, however, he did so, 
and he was brought to this point chiefly by 
what Augustine calls the " terrible petition " in 
the Lord's Prayer — " Forgive us oni trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us." 
"As we forgive!" — the good man felt the grip 
of Christ's word there. He felt that he had not 
forgiven at all, and he knew that the measure 
he had meted out to others would be meted out 
to himself. To a man of Gavin Forbes's religious 
convictions the idea of not being forgiven by the 
Great Judge was what he could not endure. 
And so he relented, and forgave his erring child, 
but the night of her return and reconciliation 
was one never to be forgotten. Burnden was 
literally a Bochim — a place of tears. 

It was another sore trial in store for the 
Burnden farmer and his wife when Jeanie was 
dealt with by the soBsion of the Staneyfaulds 
Kirk, involving, as was always the case in those 
days, public rebuke before the congregation. But 
it had to be. Greatly as Mr Mutch and his session 
would have liked to spare the feelings of their 
worthy brother and his family, they felt that it 
would never do to have respect to persons. 
There could not be two rules. Accordingly it 
was settled that Jeanie should be publicly re- 
buked at the close of the service on the Sabbath 
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following. Jeanie felt bei position moat keenly, 
but ehe loved her fathec too mach to diBobey 
what he felt to be necessary to the due honouring 
of tbelawB of Church diBcipline. When hex name 
was called, she timidly stood up before the 
assembled congregation, pale, but beautiful as 
any lady in the land. And as the Keveiend 
Ebenezer Mutch, who was evidently not a little 
moved, sought to bring her sin to hei remem- 
brance, rebuking bcr before all that others might 
fear, Jeanie stood with head bowed in penitence 
and heartfelt grief, tvhile hot, burning tears fell 
fast upon the pew before her, so as to be noticed 
by those around bet. 

There was at least one person in the audience 
who was terribly wroth at the whole procedure. 

Jock Gipson — aa Gibson was usually pro- 
nounced in Aberdeenshire — was an attached 
member of Staueyfaulds, but considered some- 
what weak intellectually, and very outspoken. 
He was sitting not far fmni where Jeanie stood, 
and observed with evident uneasiness the 
hot, burning tears dropping copiously on the 
seat below, Jock couldn't stand it out to the 
end, and, suddenly starting up, he uncere- 
moniously left the church in evident dudgeon. 
As this was by no means nncommon for Jock, 
little notice was taken of his conduct. However, 
instead of walking direct home, he waited outside 
until the cor^regation was dismissed. As soon 
as his neighbour and elder, Tamraas Sangster, 
appeared, Jock without any warning attacked 
him fiercely on the disciplining business, 

"Man, Tammas," he said, with considerable 
heat, " Ah couldna stan' you kin' o' thing ava'. 
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An' fan the peer laseie'a tears cam' spirk, epirkin' 
doon at ma verra elbuk, it wis like draps u' 
boilin' lead o' ma hert, an' Ah couldna thole't, 
Tammas, an' Ah cam oot. Ah divna think jon 
kin' o' thing licht ava. There's something vrang 
wi' that — fat ca' je't !— circumceesin', especially 
wimmen folk i' the kirk publicly. Man, it'a no 
richt, an' it's no Christian, an' Ah'm seer It hisna 
a gweed effee'," 

"Ow, Johnnie, man," said Tammas, "Ah 
wonner t' hear ye. Diana the Wird say them 
that sin lebuke openly afote a' that ithei's may 
fear!" 

"Ay, nae doot, nae doot, bit fu d'ye mak' 
distinctions amo' sinners ; an' especially fu d'ye 
single oot this sin in pertikler for public circum- 
ceesin') Man, Ah saw Backic at the last Eartle 
Fair as fou's be couldna bite's nain thoom; fu 
dinna ye circumceese him publicly as weel's 
Jeanie Forbes an' sic likel" 

" Weel, John, there's something in fat ye say," 
responded Tammas. " Ah think Ah micht dae 
waur than bring't up at the nest session meeting, 
for Ah didna athegither relish the spectacle." 

"Deed micht ye, Tammas, an' Icam t' be con- 
sistent an' mercifu'." 

" Gweed-nicht, Tammas," said Jock, for here 
their ways separated, "an' gao hame an' learn 
what this meaneth — ' Ah wull hae mercy an' no 
sacraf eece.' " 

Jock went away home greatly excited over the 
matter, and talking quite audibly to himself, as 
was his wont when anything excited him. 

"Jeanie's the bonniest lass that enters the 
kirk door, an' Ab like her, an' Ah'm awfu' sorry. 
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As for tliat nickum o' a young laird, he's bit a 
peer feol 't wuniia live half hia days. In lac' 
it's a meicy he winna tnairry her, for he's gaen t' 
hell as fcst's his feet eaa cairry 'm." 
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CHAPTER XTX. 



A STBAHQE VISITOR AT 

Taumab Sangbtsb felt that there was a con- 
siderable amount of truth iu what Jock Gibaon 
had said ; and, in fact, he had gi'eat sonow of 
heart both for Jeanie Forbea and her paienta. 
Bat Tammas had serious crosses of his own. 
For one thing, he frequently had " awfu' pilgita 
vi' Sawtan ; " and he was not without his fears 
that the Prince of Darkness might get the belter 
of him one day. His wife, he was certain, was 
his Satanic majesty's special messenger sent to 
buffet him ; or, as he himself used to put it — 
" the rackleban' o' the deevil's winister." 

In his diary about this period we find the 
following entry : — " Hid a fearfu' rippet wi' 
Tibbie the day, an' feel that Ah hiv great cause 
t' be humbl't thereanent." 

But it was not only Satan and his messengers 
that were his sole troubles. He had a frequent 
nocturnal visitor— no less than a disembodied 
spirit, who of late had been paying him regular 
monthly visits about midnight Tammas usually 
sat np for his visitor about the period when he 
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thought be would bo putting in an appearance, 
and occupied himself in reading in tbe big family 
Bible, which he Bpiead out on the small folding 
table attached to " the deece," If he thought- 
lessly 01 through weariness went to bed, it was 
of no avail, for the spirit made himself known. 
by creating a disturbance before his bedroom — 
usually knocking his shoes about or moving the 
chair on which his clothes were laid. 

Tammas never liked to be troubled soon after 
going to bed, for he knew that if he were, there 
would be no sleep for him till far on in the 
morning. So, ae a rule, he sat up for the ghost. 
After a certain stated interval spent in silence, 
the shady individual usually took his departure, 
after beckoning to Tammas to accompany him. 
This Tammas always did without any hesitation, 
for Tammas was a man to whom the supernatural 
was without terror. It was, indeed, if anything, 
his congenial element — bis meat and bis drink. 
Spirits, good and bad, were as familiar to him 
as the members of the Staneyfaulds Kirk, Of 
course, he " couldna thole the deovil," and had 
"bann'd" him "furth the hoose" many and many 
a time ; but tlie loss was that he always returned. 
The present visitor, however, seemed to be of a 
neutral tint, so far as Tammas could make out. 
Ho usually accompanied the ghost to the top of 
the eminence on the shoulder of which lay the 
vill^e of Drumwhinny. Here, at a particular 
spnt, the Yiaitant from the shades broke the 
silence by saying — - 

" Turn the walk, friend." 

This was all that had ever crossed the lips of 
the ghost — if he bad any. Matters went on in 
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this Tray for the greater part of a jear ; but at 
last Tammas mustered courage to break the 
silence and address the nnearthly being. 80, 
after receiving the usual signal to turn the 
walk, Tammas, with considerable trepidation, 
spoke out. 

" I4'oo," said he, " in the name o' Gweed, fat 
d'ye wint wi' meT" 

" Well," said the ghost, " when I lived in a 
mortal body I knew you — or, at least, I had 
heard of you as being a worthy man and having 
a good deal of transactions with the spiritual 
world, and I have come to you for help." 

" Weel, seerly gif Ah can dee onything for 
you Ah'Il dee't. That's bit richt an' Christian ; 
an' we maun bear ane anither's burdens, an' sae 
fulfil the law o' Christ." 

" Well," continued tlie ghost, " if you will go 
to Balgray House and tell the master, David 
Bobb, to remove my body from the Drumwhinny 
Moss and give it Christian burial, I will trouble 
you no more." 

Xammaa was stari^led at such a strange request, 
and could not understand why his laird shoi^d be 
asked to do such a thing. 

" Hoo dee ye wint Mr Hobb in particulai t' 
dee tbia for yout" said Tammas. 

" Because," replied the ghost, " he killed me 
and hid my body there. I came from Foadlan' 
to seek my boy, who I had good reason for 
knowing had been decoyed from his father's 
house under false pretences and shipped at Abor- 
deeu for the plantations. I came to Mi Bobb's 
bouse, where we had some hot words, and he 
convoyed me as far as this spot, and because I 
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threatened to ezpoae lum and Bailie Mowat, of 
Aberdeen, he suddenly struck me behind the ear 
and killed me on the spot. He then dragged my 
body down to the moss and hid it in the Balgray 
pot there," 

Tammas was horrified at the thought. He 
knew hie laird was "an unregenerate man," 
Tory worldly; but he could not imagine Mm to 
be a murderer, although he had little doubt that 
ho was a man-stealer. He was fairly at a loss 
whether to consider the whole aSair a hallucina- 
tion of the brain or sober truth. Still Tammas 
was a conscientious man and had passed his 
word ; and even though it was to a ghost, he 
would keep it. Accordingly, after considering 
the matter, he went up to Balgray House the 
first night the Bailie was at home, hoping ho 
would be enabled to discharge his weird com- 
misGion, Meeting him in the beech avenue 
taking a stroll with his hands folded behind his 
back, as was his wont, — 

" Gweed e'en t' ye, sir," said Tammas. 
"Gweed e'en, Taramaa. Hoo'a a' at Broad- 
leys 1" 

" Weel, sir, we're jist wonderful." 
Tammas and hia folks were always in this 
remarkable condition — they were always " won- 
dcrfuL" 

" Hoo's the craps on Broadleys looking this 
year, Tammaal" 

" Oo, wonderful, sir, wonderful, though we wid 
be nano the waur o' a bit shooer. Bit that a' in 
good time — in His time, air. Ah've come up on 
a queer erran' the nicbt, laird," he continued; 
" Ah'm seer Ah dinna ken gin Ah sid say ony- 
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thing ftboot it; bit Biu Ah passed ma word Ah'd 
may be better deet. Will you hear't, lairdt" 

"Certainly, certainly, Tammas," said Mr 
Kobb; "it's a queer aneuch story gia it canna 
be taul'." 

Tammas gave the Bailie as full and circum- 
Btantial an account of the Tisit of the ghost aa 
he could, bis regular convoy to the top of the 
hill, and how at last he was enabled to speak to 
his nocturnal visitant. When he came to that 
part of the narrative which compromised the 
Bailie, indirectly accusing him of such unnatural 
crimes as murder and man-stealing, he could no 
longer restrain himself. Mr Robb was a cool 
man in ordinary ciicumstancea, but during Tam- 
mas Sangster's narration the colour of his coun- 
tenance came and went remarkably. With face 
white and hands and voice tremulous, be sud- 
denly interrupted bia douce, eonacientious tenant 
before he had finished his strange tale — 

" Stuff an' nonsense, man i Haud yer tongue. 
A'body says ye're daft, an' if ye mention that 
story they'll sweer till't, Tammas Sangster," he 
went on in his most emphatic and deliberate 
mannei, "if ever ye breathe siccan a daft story 
to ony livin', ye'll have to leave Broadleya fin yer 
tack's oot, an' that's no lang noo ! " 

The Bailie wheeled round in high dudgeon, 
without speaking another word to Tammas, He, 
poor man, stood for a considerable time ia the 
avenue gazing upon the road, quite dumbfounded. 
In threatening to eject him from Broadleya the 
Bailie bad played his strongest card. Perhaps 
he felt he needed to do so. " Leave Broadleys I" 
No ; be couldn't bear the thought of such a thing. 
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He and his ancestots liad been tenants of Broad- 
leys for upwards of two hundred years without a 
break, and to leave it was like tearing out his 
heart. Besides, he would have to leave bis well- 
beloved Staneyfanlds, and that would be a 
sactifice only second in greatneas to leavii^ the 
home of his fathers. Tammas felt he had done 
his duty 80 far ; and as be bad not been requested 
to do any more than he had now done, he felt 
he might conscientiously let the matter rest 
where it was. Instead of going direct home, 
Tammas ventured to follow the laird, and would 
take no denial of a second interview. 

" Ye see, sir, Ah djvna feel eall't upon t' sa; 
onything mair aboot the maitter. An' Ab'm seer 
Ah'm vext 't Ah have grieved yon. Bit ye 
ken ye gae me liberty to tell ma story. "Deed, 
sir, I'ae say nae mair aboot it ; an', fat's mair, 
we're taul' t' try the speerits, an' may be this wis 
ane o' the bad yins. May be this wis ane o' 
Satan's devices, for we're taul' 't he can turn 
himsel' into an angel o'licht. Ah ken he's wylie, 
an' eident in his endeavours t' hurt the people o' 
the Lord. Bit ye mauna speyk o' my leavin' 
Broadleys. Na, na, sir. Ah houp Ab'll never 
leave't till Ah'm oarry't feet foremost" 

The Bailie, though still pale and agitated, 
seemed somewhat mollified, yet it was clear that 
he wanted no more talk about the matter. 

" Weel, weel, Tammas, we'll aay naa mair 
about it ; gweed nicht Gae awa' bame, an' the 
Lord keep ye i' yer richt min'. Ah wadna like 
the name o' haein' a daft fairmer o' ray pro- 
perty." 

Tammas, bo far released from the dread of 
I 
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having to leave Broadleys, went aws; home 
greatly perplexed in epiiitj but that night, as 
was hia wont in troubloiu times, he gave 
himself unto piayer. This waa Tammaa Sang- 
ster's greatest solace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GOOD NBWa PBOM A FAR COUNTBY. 

Otxb the portico of the Post Ofiice at Hong- 
Kong tbeie is the inacription, " As cold water 
to a thiisty soul, so is good news from a far 
country," than which it would he difficult to find 
words more appropriate. 

At last a letter arrived from Sam, though too 
late to cheer the heart of her who loved him 
with a love that many waters could not quench. 
She was lying in Drumwhinny Churchyard — at 
least all of her that waa mortal ^ and John 
Jamieson did hia best to keep her grave " snod " 
and tidy. This was about the only recreation 
he ever had. He got the spot railed in and 
covered with beautiful pink sand from a quarry 
in the neighbourhood. He planted eome ivy at 
the foot of the wall, which soon found its way 
over the stone that simply told Janet's maiden 
name, hei age, and that she was the wife ot 
John Jamieson, Balgray. At the foot there 
were the striking words, " She is nob here ; she 
is risen." 

In tho centre of the gravelled square he had 
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planted a Stewart rose, which was usually 
covered with blooms most oi tlie Bnmmer.and 
in autumn showered its snowy leaves upon the 
grave beneath. Jaoefs tomb was the gem of 
the little God's acre at Dromwhinny, and a 
decided contrast to what is to be seen in too 
many of our country chuichyarda, grown over 
with rank weeds, nettles, docks, and groundseL 
Snrdy it would not cost much to keep in order 
the litUe sacred spot of earth where lies the dost 
of our kindred, those who loved us most and 
best in a world where there is not too much of 
the genuine article going. 
The letter was as follows : — 

" 47 £lu Sirkbt, Philadelfhia, 
21»( Aii^^ 17—. 

" Mt Deak Fathbk and Moiheb,— I hope this 
will find yon both well, as it leaves me. I am at 
present, I am glad to say, in good health, and very 
comfortable, assisting in a delf shop in this city. 
My master and miatress are Qnokers. They are 
very kind to me, and very cooscieatious people. It 
would be a long story to tell of all I have <x>me 
through mice I left you ; suffice it to say that I was 
sent with some goods from the shop in Aberdeen to 
a ship lying in the harbour. I was taken down to 
the cabin, where the captain showed me great kind- 
neaa, and asked me to have some sport with a score 
or so of boys and girls who were amusing them- 
selves with a monkey. After a time we all got 
refreshment — bread and cbeese and beer. I could 
remember notbii^ after that till I awoke very sick, 
OS were most of my companions, and found myself 
for out at sea in a ship called the Omoc. 

" I need not say how badly I felt, what tears I 
shed, but all in vain. The captain and crew were 
altogether chai^^ in Uieir manner, and if we did 
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not obej promptly we got a taste of a rope's end. 
The voyage was remarkably stormy, and towards 
t]ie close onr ship was nearly lost on. a sandbank. 
When we did at last reach our destination I foond 
it was a place called Philadelphia — a large seaport. 
Within a fortnight my youi^ companions and I 
veie sold by auction to varioiiB bidden to work on 
the plantations as their piopertj. I cannot say that 
my master was worse than the general mn, bnt I 
found the work very irksome, toiling alldayundera 
burning sun. I soon made up my mind to run away, 
hoping to get back to Scotland somehow. I could 
not bear the thought of being another man's pro- 
perty, and of being for ever separated from the dear 
onesathome. Iranoffone night ; butlamsorryto 
say that it was out of the frying pan into the fire, for 
I vrae captured by the Indians, and ran imminent 
risk of being scalped ; but by the help of God I got 
clear off after a great many hardshipB and hair- 
breadth escapes, which I hope to be able to narrate 
to yon in full some day. I reached Philadelphia 
in safety, and was fortunate enongh to get work 
from my present employer, Mr. John Elphinstone, 
just as I was at the point of starvation. As the 
time for which I was originally sold — seven years 
— was expired, he saw that he was not likely to be 
involved in trouble on my account. Accordingly, 
he engaged me to help him in his shop, take care 
of the pony, and go messages. 

" I am very comfortable with Mr. Elphinstone 
and his wife, and am saving np money to pay my 
paae^ to Scotland as soon as I can, though my 
master and mistress are very anxious I would agree 
to stay with them, even promising me an interest 
in the hnsiness. 

"But, my dear parents, the woret remains to b« 
told. I am sorry to say that it was chiefly owing to 
Bailie Bobb, acting in concert with my master in 
Aberdeen, that 1 was sent to the harbour that day. 
Indeed, the whole scheme of my going to Ahenleen 
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was a trap to catdi me. And I have learned since I 
came to Philadelphia that Bailie Hobb and a few 
other bailiw and merchants have heen decoying 
yonng people of both seiea from varions parts of 
Aberdeenshire, and shipping them to this and other 
ports to be sold as slaves. Mj master tells me that 
hundreds of lads and girls hare been brought to this 
place in ships hailin£; from Aberdeen. 

" I am very sorry to have to say this for your eakes 
and Rebecca's. Please dont mention it to her. I 
hope the Lord will have mercy npon him, and show 
him the error of his ways, for bis conduct is not only 
sinfnl bat criminal in a high degree. It is sad to 
think of him and men in his position in Aberdeen 
being BO far left to themselves as to do anch wicked 
deeds, and go about it so coolly and maliciously. 
I have no doubt bis object in getting me to Aber- 
deen was not to oblige you, but to enrich bimself 
and his companions in crime. How many homes 
they have ravaged, how many hearta they have 
broken, in Abeideensbire, God only knows ; but I 
know that hundreds of my fellow-countrymen hav« 
been sold like sheep in the market-place here. 

" Give my kindest regards to Rebecca. She is a 
dear, good creature, and I am sure she will be kind 
to you though her father and mother are so hard 
and queer. I don't think she has much sympathy 
with their ways, and she would have still less if she 
knew all. 

"How is their sou Geoige getting on! He is, 
I am eorry to think, a bad fellow, and will cause 
them much grief, else I am much mistaken. 

" Please write soon, and address as above, care of 
Mr. John Elpbinstone. 

" Your affectionate son, 

"Sauubl JAUisaoH.'' 

Unfortunately, John waa a poor hand at the 
pen, and only a shade better at reading " vreet,'* 
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and so he unwittingly asked Bebecca to read it 
for him. When she came to the part referring 
to her father she burst into tears, «aA let the 
letter drop into her lap. 

John started up, and went over to her, exclaim- 
ing, "My honnie baim, fat's vrang wi' ye 7 Ah 
houp ye're nae gaen t' follow ma gweedwife, for 
that wis the wye she gaed aff, ye ken." 

After a time Rebecca grew calm, and read out 
to John the startling and incriminating news 
contained in his son's letter. When she had 
finished John went down on his knees and gave 
thanks to the Lord for Hia goodness to the lad 
in all his dangers and wanderings, and prayed 
that He might watch oyer him and keep him in all 
His ways; "an'," he continued, " tho' she's nae 
wi's 't wid 'a been gled t' hear the good news, 
yet, Lord, she's far better ; an', Oh, hae mercy o' 
my peer maister, an' keep him fae the claws o' 
the enemy. Creawt in 'm a new hert, an' bring 
his sin to his remembrance, that he may be for- 
geen. An' bliss this peer cratur. Lord, she his 
a sair time o't amo' them. Oh, call, convert, an' 
save ilka ane o' them." 

John and Rebecca agreed to show the letter to 
no one, hut merely say that Sam was in America, 
and doing well as a shopkeeper. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TEE FIRSTTRUnS OF THE HARVEST. 

Bailie Bobb was now more frequently at Bal- 
gray House than formerly, and his visits were 
more prolonged. He did not seem to have so 
much heart to go to the city now, and though 
his Aberdeen and Dmmwhinny bueinesees were 
moving on much as usual, he seemed absent- 
minded and unusually thoughtful. Mrs Kobb 
soon observed that there was sometbing on his 
mind, but she said nothing about it to him, 
knowing well his "dour" disposition. Likely 
enough he would not have told her, for he was 
as uncommnnicative and self -contained aa an 
oyater. She, however, epoke of it to Rebecca. 
" Laesie, Ah canna faddira that fader o' youre. 
He's seerly gaen gyte. His min' seems taen np 
aboot something or ither ; bit fat it is he kena 
beat bimael'. Mebbe it's George," She always 
called her own son " George," hut all other 
Geoiges were just "Geordies." "Mebbe it's 
Geoige that's grievin' him, decent lad. Ah'm 
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eeer he's nae waur nor ithers. Lenfc at the young 
laird o' Brninwhinny an's ill wimmen. Folk's 
aye so ready, specially thae Seceder diit Ah'm 
seer Ah've arn beseeched 'm t' hae naething adee 
wi' them. Mairry Jean Forhes, na eirce ! that 
wid be it ; that wid he the warat hinmost" 

Bebecca lespectfully hinted to her mother that 
it was not right on her part to justify her brother's 
conduct in regard to Jeanie Forbes, for be had 
dearly done wrong, and broken the peace of a 
respectable family. Bebecca knew other causes 
that might probably have something to do with 
her father's absent-mindedness, but she kept the 
knowledge to Heraelf. 

Things were going on in nmeh about their 
usual and far from eatisfactory manner at the 
mansion-house of Balgray when the inmates were 
one night startled by a loud and piercing cry, as 
if from some one in great distress. As the noise 
did not seem about to cease, Rebecca, who was a 
very light sleeper, rose and called her parents. 
They discovered that the sounds proceeded from 
their son's bedroom. On entering the room the 
father found his young hopeful in a state of great 
. alarm, and hastily attempting to dress himself. 

" Oh, fader, fader, save me ! They're for takin' 
me awa'. See, there they've got the coffin, an' 
there's the lid, an' there's anither anewi' a screw- 
driver. Oh, save me ; help me t* get cot amo' 
them for God's sake ! " 

His father tried all he I'ould to soothe him, be. 
seeebing him to be quiet, and assuiiiig him that 
hia fears were groimdless. Thei'e was no one 
trying to hurt him, no coffin, nor anything of the 
aori But it was all in vain. With a tremen- 
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dous shriek he rashed pest his father doTnistairs 
irith nothing on but his nightgown, all his efforts 
to clothe his nether man proving ineffectaaL 
Entering the kitchen, he armed himself with a. 
large deer-hom-handlcd carving knife, and mshed 
out into the darkness. He took the road leading 
to Broadleys, for he had an idea that Tammas 
Sai^ter's house would be a safe sanctuary from 
the fiends that were aftor him. Every now and 
again in his flight he looked behind, brandishing 
his weapon, and using threatening and profane 
language to his im^inarj pursuers. Inadver- 
tently in turning round again to pursue his flight 
he got tripped up, and fell with great force on 
his face. Unfortunately, his nose came in con- 
tact with a sharp stone, and got nearly severed 
from his face. Poor Geordie picked himself up 
as quickly as possible, and was off to Broadleys 
full speed. Approaching the place, he observed 
a light moving about on the road, which some- 
what checked his mad career. It was Rob 
Scott, the farrier, who had been giving pro- 
fessional attendance at Broadleys, and was now 
wending his way home to Fulieshill in the small 
hours of the morning. In young Rob's excited 
state the twinkling light served but to increase 
his trepidation, for he im^ned it was another 
squadron from the pit, led on by the arch-fiend 
himself, to take him in front as well as in rear, 
BO making escape impcssible. As he rushed madly 
forward on the light, flourishing his knife wildly 
round his head, Rob flashed his lantern right in 
the madman's face, calling at the same time to 
the young laird to stop, as there was no danger. 
Rob Scott was usually the coolest of men, hut 
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for once in his life he was considerablj alarmed, 
as who wDnld not in the cireumetances ) 

There was Jinglin' Geordie with nothing on 
him but hia shirt, blood running freely and 
copiously all over his face and down the front 
part of his sole covering, and he shouting and 
brandishing a linife in the most menacing fashion. 
It was certainly an alarming sights On a closet 
examination Scott knew hia man, 

"Haud, man, hand," ejaculated the poacher; 
"fat's wrang wi' ye) Dear bless me, Geordie, 
this is awfu' wark. Preserve's a' ! " 

The frantic man knew Scott. 

"Oh, it's you, Rob, you . Ah'U no kill 

yon ; bit, man, there's an awfu' roadfu' o' them 
comin' up. Ah bid ye turn 'r they'll nab ye, 
Rob." 

Scott, however, did not turn, and so Geordie 
held on alone as fast as he could spin to Broad- 
leya. Knocking loudly at the front door, he 
greatly alarmed Tammas and his family. When 
he opened the door, Geordie, without any cere- 
mony, rushed in, and immediately shut it, making 
it doubly secure with lock and bar. Throwing 
down the carving knife on the floor, he ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, Tammas, Tammas, Ah'm in a sair case 
the nicht. They're come in thoosan's, an' they're 
determined t' tak me awa'. They hid a cofGn, 
lid an' a', an' a screw driver a' ready, bit Ah got 
past them, an' Ah've jist come to you, Tammas ; 
you're a gweed man ; youll surely protect me." 

Tammas was greatly distressed to see the laird's 
son in such a plight, and he got sorne water for 
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poor Oeordie's face tmd hands, which lie tenderly 
washed himself. Mrs Sangstei brought a clean 
ehiii, and Tammaa pnt it on the poor, tromhling 
maniac. 

" Oh, Mr Saugster, fat wuU I dee ! See, there 
they^ comin' yet, throw the keyhole, doon the 
lum, an' a' gate I " 

" Hoots, man," said Tammas, " it's a' nonsenae ; 
thir'a nae a cratur here bit ootsels twa." 

" Isna there tho' 1 " put in the young laird, and 
opening the "press" door, where Mrs gangster 
kept her jam and best china, he exclaimed — 

" See, Tammaa, man, look there, an' there ! 

See't this little comin' ower the rim o' the 

sugar bowl — an' there, an' there I Man, they're 
ewannin'. Oh, oh, theyTl hae me yet. Fat wull 
Idee)" 

And, getting down upon his knees, he pnt up 
a prayer which for fervency, appropriateness, and 
unction, as Tammaa used to relate, " wia equal 
aiven t' aul' £ben himself fan he wis o' the high 

After going on in this fashion for aome con- 
siderable time, at last poor Geordie swooned 
away, falling prostrate on the floor, from which 
Tammas and his wife tenderly lifted him, and 
laid him in the "room" bed. This was the 
young hopeful of Balgray's " first fyte " with the 
D.T. fiendsj but not by any means hia last— the 
lirst-fruits of the hitter harvest he had been 
eovring. 

It was several daye before he could be removed 
to hia father's house, and many more elapsed 
before he got fairly on hia legs. To his dying 
day his poor nose bore the mark of the deep gash 
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it had received, beeides the misfortiine that it 
had been knocked considerably off the plumb, 
which deflection it persistently maintained to the 
bitter end. 
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OHAPTEK XXH 

A BTBAMaa visrroB in the grasitb oitt. 

"Mjddrh, there wia an awfu' queer mannie o' 
the Green the day," said Willie Coutts to his 
mother, the wife of Mr John Coutts, town-clerk. 
"He hidna ony breeks, an' his face wis pentit 
awfu' funny ; an's heed wis f u' o' turkey f edders, 
an' he danc'd an' scream'd like onything." 

" Fat wis he deein' that foi, laddie ) " said his 
mother. 

" Oo, he said he was taen by the Indyans, an' 
they wir gaun t' tak aff the hair o's heed, skin 
an' a'} bit he ran aff an' listit amo' the aojeis in 
America. He hid the hair d fowk'a heeds, skin 
an' a', hingin' fae's middle." 

" Whiaht, ye niekum," interjected Mrs Coutts; 
" dinna tell lees ; an' ye mauima speak that gate. 
Ah canna thol't ; it gars me a' creep." 

"Ah, hit it's true, min' ye; an' ha his a 
beukie t' sell. An' he says he wis atown awa' 
fae Aiberdeeu a gweed fylie seen an' aellt for a 
alave." 

" Gweed guide's, laddie ; aeerly that canna be 
true. Fa wid steal littUns 1 We'll see fat yer 
fader says ahoot it fan he comes hame." 
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It may be necessary to remind the reader that 
it is matter of history that Petei Williamson, a 
native of Hirnlay, parish of Aboyne, was, about 
the year 1742, actually decoyed from his home 
to Aberdeen, where he was kidnapped and shipped 
to America very much in the same manner as the 
hero of our tale and hundreds more. Williamson 
also ran off from his master, and, after many 
hairbreadth escapes among the Indians, he en- 
listed as a soldier and served for several years in 
the British army under General Shirley. Even- 
tually he was disabled and sent to England. 
He was discharged at Plymouth, with only six 
shillings in his pocket, to find his way to Aber- 
deen as he best could, He tramped to York, 
where he met with considerable sympathy on 
account of his sad history. While there he 
got a narrative of his life and adventures 
among the North American Indians printed, of 
which several thousand copies were sold. By 
this means he was enabled to travel north, 
arriving in Aberdeen about fourteen years after 
his capture. There he commenced the perform- 
ances as a Mohawk Indian to which Willie 
Coutts had referred, at the same time selling 
hundreds of copies of his incriminating nar- 
rative. 

" Come awa', Bailie Eobb, t' yer fower oors; 
Ah'm Beer yer welcome. Hoo's a' the fowk at 
Balgrayt" 

This was Mrs Coutts's welcome to Mr Eobb, 
who not infrequently called at the Couttses ; and 
when he did so in the afternoon he was always 
made welcome to a cup of tea. 
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"Thank yon, Mrs Coutts, bit ye're aye ower 
kin'. Ah'll tak' a drap wi' ye. We're a' in 
WIT eeBwal at Balgray, thank ye; only Geo^e 
hisna been sae veel of late ; he taks qtieer kin'e 
o' tarns noos an' thans, daecent lad, bit Ah think 
lie hia himsel* pairtly t' blame fort." 

'"Deed, Ah widna wonner, air; for, aa auld. 
Auntie Meggie ees'd t' say, baiins are a certain 
tribble an' an nncertain pleaeir." 

"That's a queer etory the laddie's come hame 
wi' the day, John," said Mra Coutts, continuing 
her discourse. "Hi, Wullie, ye nickum, faur 
are ye f Come ben an' tell yer fader an' Bailie 
Eobb fat ye saw 0' the Green." 

"Wullie" accordingly related what he had 
seen and beard ; but when he came to the part 
wherein the " Indiaa chief " referred to his being 
stolen from Aberdeen, the colour came and went 
in Bailie Bobb's countenance in a remarkable 
manner, nor was the town-clerk seemingly alto- 
gether at hia ease. Evidently they know more 
about the matter than they choae to divulge. 

" Strange't fowk wid get up sic infernal lees, 
isn't it, Maister Eobb)" said Mrs Coutts, feeling 
the honour of her native uity being somewhat 
compromised, 

"Ah, woman, fat winna fowk dee for siller! 
It's the root o' a' evil, the Apoa'l says, an' he 
never spak a truer wird," put in the sancti- 
monious magistrate. 

"True, Bailie, true," said the town-clerk; "but 
the magistrates will eeerly need t' pit a stop t' 
sic haverin'. It's a verra serious thing t' alloo 
yon rascal t' gae on 's he's deein', an' sellin' that 
beuk 't's blaudin's a'." 
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" Laddie," said Coutts, continnmg, " rm awa' 
doon for Jock Boddle, the shirra-offisheT, an' tell 
'm 't Bailie Bobb an' me wints him ejuoo." 

Mr Bothwell deponed that matters at the 
Green were very much as the boy had described. 
Bailie Robb and hia confrere lost no time in 
getting a meeting of the Town Council, when it 
was decided that Williamson's antics must be 
stopped forthwith. Accordingly, he was ordered 
to pnt an end to his eshibitiona on the Green, 
to deliver up his books, which the Council char- 
acterised as a pack of lies, as far at least as the 
Aberdeen magistrates were concerned, Peter at 
first refused to obey the mandate, maintaining 
that every word in hia pamphlet waa true. But 
it was no use. Williamson was fined ten abil- 
lingB and lodged in the Tollbooth, where he re- 
mained till he was prepared to awear that bis 
allegations in regard to the Aberdeen magistrates 
were fabe. Peter at last did so, when he was 
liberated and banished furth the city, and the 
remainder of his books burned at the Market 
Cross by the hangman. But Williamson waa no 
ordinary character, and he was not to be put 
down in this way. He accordingly found his 
way to Edinburgh, where several influential 
gentlemen, being persuaded of the truth of his 
narrative in the main, got the judges of the 
Supreme Court to take up hia case. Letters 
were despatched to Aberdeen citing parties to 
appear for their interests, but no officer in Aber- 
deen could be prevailed on to perform such an 
unpleasant duty — all were so much afraid of the 
Bailiea, especially a certtun "bonnie" John 
Burnet. The Edinburgh judges, however, 
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unanimously condemned the Provost, four 

Bailies, and Dean of Guild, They were sen- 
tenced to pay £100 and expenses conjointly, 
while being made personally liable to William- 
son. It was the intention of the Crown to 
institute a criminal prosecution against all the 
parties engaged in the traf&c ; but it so happened 
that they were protected by a certain Act of 
indemnity for public offences passed in connec- 
tion with the disturbances occasioned by the 
Rebellion of 1745. While this Act protected 
them jn their corporate capacity, they were still 
personally liable to Williamson, and he immedi- 
ately raised a criminal action against Bailie Bobb, 
who, he had reason to know, had most to do with 
his own case, and was, he believed, the ringleader 
of the whole nefarious traffic. Robb was suffici- 
ently alarmed, but owing to his great influence 
he obtained a temporary withdrawal of the pro- 
cess from the Court in order that it might be 
submitted to friendly arbitration. Even in this 
matter the Bailie acted with customary crooked- 
ness. He did his best to influence the mind of 
the arbiter, Mr John Robertson, SherifF-Substi- 
tute, favourably to himself; and, if history can 
be relied on, neither gold nor kegs of pure 
"Glenwhinny" were spared in efTccting bis 
purpose. On a Sunday evening the Bailie 
invited the Town-Clerk and his honour the 
SherifTto supper in his house in the Broadgate. 
Of course, the arbitration business was talked of 
as well as the sermon, while Jean Leslie, in- 
stmcted by her master, kept the hot whisky- 
toddy going. Before the party broke up Eobert- 
eon signed a declaration in Robb's favour ! This 
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judgment vas, howevei, set aside bj the Court, 
aud Bobb was imprisoQed in the Tollbooth. Like 
many other great sconndrels, he was a great cow- 
ard, and imagined the worst. He was in sad 
case, aud hia brother bailies were unable to do 
more for him than get him out of pison on bail 
All sorts of plana were considered as to bow they 
might deliver tbeir fellow-magistrate from the 
clutches of Williamson, but, after all, they were 
not very successful Bobb was in great distress, 
fearing moat of all the loss of hia hoards, his 
distillery, his tannery, and bonnie Balgray. And, 
truth to tell, he did also feel the disgrace, if not 
the guilt, of being an exposed man-stealer. He 
got terribly excited, and once or twice he thoughjt 
of committing suicide, and had actually gone to 
the drawer where he kept his razors, but the sigh j 
of the cold steel unnerved him. 
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AS UNBXFEOCBD EVENT. 



The Bailie's brethTen in tlie Council, and others 
more or less friendly, got him persuaded to leave 
the city for his conntry residence. Accordingly 
on the following day, as soon as the first streak 
of light showed itself on the outer rim of the 
German Ocean, mounted on Bess, Mr Bohh 
took his solitary way to Balgray. He did 
not expect much comfort or a warm welcome 
there. His wife was never the possessor of 
the inestimahle wifely gift of kindly affection. 
And George was worthy of her; the only 
help he gave was simply to make matters 
worse, Bebecoa was alone fitted to speak a word 
of comfort to her father, and she did her best, 
but truth to tell it was no easy task. So far as 
she knew the matter, she could not justify liim. 
Bebecca was a conscientious young woman, and 
it was difficult for her to speak comfortably to 
her father, knowing what she did. David Robb 
had been sinning against God and man. For 
years he bad been solving, and now the fields 
were ripening unto the harvest. The only relief 
u» 
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the Bailie got was from occasional visits to Tani- 
mas Saagster at Bioadleys. Althoi^h lie was a 
stiaDgei to Tammas's joys, and knew notMng of 
the peace of conscience he enjoyed through his 
simple faith, and though, indeed, in his heart of 
hearts he " couldna thole " the Seceders, yet, 
strange as it may seem, he could not keep away 
from Tammas, who never compromised his 
" views" for fear or favour of any man. 

If the Bailie had a weakness 01 a " f Jd " it waa 
for cats, of which a score 01 two were always to 
be found about Balgray. His pets were much 
attached to him — almost the only living things 
that were so — and usually followed him in bis 
stroUs about the ueigbboutbood, careering behind 
and before him, leaping, worrying, and making 
attempts at biid-catching among the branches of 
the stfttely beeches that lined the avenue. 

On these occasions Ealph — Mr gangster's collie 
— usually smelt the battle afar oft Stretched 
before the fire, he would suddenly gather himself 
up with a growl, and bolt out at the door, bark- 
ing with all hie might, the hair on hia back 
suddenly assuming the perpendicular. Balph at 
once charged the advanced guard of the feline 
army, which turned tail and scampered off, till 
they got to the rear of their master, when they 
halted, and screwing up their backs and tails like 
a capital W they showed fight, 

Idte one dark evening a horseman arrived at 
Balgray with a letter for the Bailie. It was 
from the Provost of Aberdeen, and stated that 
ho must return to the city at once else the bail 
would he forfeited, and if there was any chance 
of his getting clear he must put in an appearance 
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at Edinbuigh. Poor "Dawvit" waa in a sad 
plight, and, not knowing well what to do, he 
stated in his reply that he was not in good 
health, and quite imaUo to undertake a journey 
even to Aberdeen, mucli less to Edinburgh, but 
would obey the Provost's mandate as soon as bo 
was able. The Bailie was certainly not quite 
up to the mark physically at the time lie wrote 
this letter, but not so ill as to be unable to go 
to Aberdeen had he felt so inclined. After the 
dispatch of this letter, however, be got gradually 
worse. He became feverish, sleep departed from 
bis pillow, and when in about a fortnight another 
and more pressing message came from the Pro- 
vost bearing that if be wished to escape cond^ 
pnnisbment he must appearat Edinburgh without 
delay, the messenger was informed by Mrs Bobb 
that it was quite impossible, for the doctor had 
told hei that her husband seemed to be in a 
dying state. Few saw him during his last hours. 
No doubt there were certain grave surmises and 
suspicions, but as there were no registrar's regu- 
lations to satisfy in those days, the matter passed 
over without much comment, George, his 
mother, and Dr Bums of Dmmwhinny managed 
everything. The coffin was brought to Ba^y, 
strongly made, and pitched inside by special 
request. No one was present at the chesting 
except these three — not even Rebecca; no one 
was permitted to see the remains, which were 
screwed up the day following his death, owing, 
it was said, to the rapid decaying of the body, and 
nobody seemed to csie very much. Indeed, as 
was remarked by not a few, " he widna been a 
bonnie dcht at onyrate." Most people suspected 
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auicide, but, as not infreqaentlj happens, their 
verdict was wrong, as the sequel will show. 

The Bailie's death " aisted procedure " against 
him personally, hut a heavy fine was laid upon 
his estate and heirs. This, combined with the 
expense of Williamson's action and the liabilities 
of his scapegrace son, who was in debt to all his 
neighbours who were foolish enough to advance 
him money, necessitated the sale of Balgray, 
which was purchased by the Aberdeen family, 
in whose hands it remains to this day. The dis- 
tillery, tannery, and shop passed into other 
hands; and though the tannery business has 
long since vanished — which seems to throw a 
little doubt on the generally-received maxim 
that tboie is nothing like leather — the whisky 
still is in full swing — flourishing like the palm- 
tree, or, perhaps we should rather say, the deadly 
Upas. Eebecca, her mother, and Geoi^e, rented 
a small cottage in Drumwhinny, and endeavoured 
to live as best they could on the modest sum 
that remained to tbem after clearing their lia- 
bilities. John Jamieson was retained by the 
new possessor of Balgray, and, though not bo 
active as he used to he, his aervices were very 
helpful, and his advice still more so. The new 
tenant got a younger man to man^e the farm 
and do the heavy work under John's superin- 
tendence. The old grieve missed Eebecca very 
much, but she frequently walked down to Bal- 
gray to see him, especially when she had a letter 
from Philadelphia. And sometimes when he 
wanted to communicate with his son he would 
creep up to Drumwhinny, with the help of two 
walking-sticks, which he facetiously called his 
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"horse." John was getting very mucli bent, 
and waa a victim to iheumatism, which stiffened 
hia joints and gave him almost unceasing pain. 
Geoi^'s altered circumstances seemed to work 
no improvement. If anything, he was lazier 
than ever, and drank more deep^. He got 
associated with a small infidel club then existing 
at Dnimwhinny, which, in addition to holding 
very free and easy views on religion, ImMbed at 
its weekly meetings an inordinate amount of 
Glenwhinny whisky. This seemed to be the 
special point of attraction for Geordie Bohb. 
He bad a little room of hie own in Myrtle 
Cottage, where he usually ate, drank, smoked, 
and slept. Sometimes he would lie for days 
steeped in drunken slumber. Tlie more sensible 
part of the Bnimwhinny villagers pitied the 
good, gentle maiden of Myrtle Cottage. She 
did her best for her mother and her poor besotted 
brother; and in order to eke out their slender 
means she took in music pupils, whom she 
taught to play on the piano — a rare accomplish- 
ment in rural Aberdeenshire a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 



A DEAD LIFT. 



Mrs Robb 'was getting well advanced in life, 
being considerably older than the Bailie when 
she was married. Unfortunately, she caught a 
chill, which speedily developed into congestion 
of the lungs, and carried her off in a few days. 
She died, but gave no sign. In her wandering 
moments her talk was cither of poultry or fault- 
finding vith the servants— alas I the poultry and 
servants of other days. Few tears were shed 
when "Lucky" Robb passed away. She had 
lived a loveless life, and died unlamented — a sad 
history, surely, George, whom she had loved 
well, but not wisely, seemed to feel her loss very 
little. In a most heartless fashion he told some 
of his boon companions that he " tried t' greet 
bit coiildna manage't," so he did his best to look 
as glum as possible in the circumstances. 

The old beadle, Tarn Gordon, had a very 
serious job in preparing Mrs Kobb'a grave. It 
was purposed to remove the Bailie's coffin to 
make way for the mortal remains of his partner. 
But, do what he could, he and his e ~ 
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Petei Divorl.7, could not manage to raiae the 
Bailie'e dust. 

" Wee]," said Tam, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow with his sleeve, "he wis a etoot 
carle, hit Ah never in a' m' experience kent ony- 
thing like this." EreDtually six of the stiongeat, 
able-bodied men in the village made the attempt 
with three strong ropes, and managed to ease 
the cofBn up by degrees, but just as they were 
ahoDt to land it on the hank something gave 
way with a fearful noise. This was too much 
for even a man with such nerves as Tam Gordon, 
who, albeit that he boasted of his courage and 
superiority to fear, was the veriest coward, Tam 
and his assistants at once let go the ropes and 
bolted as fast as they could. When about a 
hundred yards off they stopped and cautiously 
looked round. 

"(Josh, man," said Tam, "Ah see reek 
oomin' oot o* the hole wo wir howkin'," 

"Ay, ay," replied Peter Divorty; "he wis a 
bad ane, we a' kent that. Ah'm thinkin' 't'll bo 
the smoke o's torment spoken 0' i' the Book o' 
Revelation," 

" 'Deed, Ah widna wonner," said Tam ; " will 
we gae back ) " 

"Smoke o's torments, ye idiots," ejaculated 
Bob Watson, a member of the sceptical society, 
who felt his views so far being compromisad by 
these orthodox temaiksi "it's naething bit 
stew 1 If ye winna gang back, Ah'Il gae mysel'." 
Thie waa too much for Tam'a honour, so he 
resolved to go as well. When the party reached 
the unfinished grave, inatead of the mortal 
framework of the quondam laiid of Balgray, 
there was nothing but a bairowful 01 bo of 
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goodlf-sized stones I Ifeithei sknil nor bones 
of any kind were to fae seen, and no smell of 
sulphur. The Bailie's body had never been 
theie. The entire story of bis illness, death, 
and burial bad been a get-up in order to allow 
the criminal to escape from the grip of the law. 
Under cover of night he had made bis way to 
Aberdeen, where he was kept in hiding till a 
ship was in readiness to sail, when he was 
conveyed on board and escaped to America. 
Bebecca was terribly grieved at these sad and 
painful disclosures, but fortunately she had no 
hand in the deception, and like many another 
before and since, she bore it all silently and 
patiently, 

"It's yer cross, Becky, lass," said John Jamie- 
son, " an' ye maun tnk' it up. It winna dee t' 
throw't fae ye. It's a must dee : ye see Fve hid 
mine, an' oh, it's been heavy — first Sammy an' 
syne Janet — bit He aye bears the heavy en' o't 
Nae doot nae affliction for the present is joyous, 
bit grievous. Ah dinna wonner 't ye feel 't, ma 
laaaie, an' the Lord mak'a allooance, ye ken, bit 
ye'll win owet't a' yet, an' be the better o't 
Yell come oot o' the furniss like gowd, an' yell 
be a' the greater a help t' him 't's awa', fan he 
comes for ye, Ab'll nivver see 'm, bit ye wulL 
Ab'm thinkin' lang V win hame t' be wi' Janet, 
for here we've nae abidin'." 

Samuel Jamieson grew in favour with bis em- 
ployer and bifl wife, and in order to retain bis 
services, which were now almost indispensable, 
he gave him an interest in the business, which 
had Increased steadily ever since Sam bad been 
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taken in. Elpbinstone's custoiners found out 
that they could depend upon him in every way. 
If he made a promise he kept it punctually. If 
you ordered goods you got them up to the mark 
in every respect, and the price moat reasonable. 
The trade was now fully established, and 
Elpfainstone & Jamieson'a shop was the leading 
"crystal palace" in Philadelphia. From being 
a humble retail shop, it was now fast becoming 
the largest wholesale place in the entire State of 
Pennsylvania. Prosperity made no difference to 
Sam. He was always the same humble, kindly 
lad he had ever been — as civil and obliging to 
the poor widow as to the finest lady in Phil- 
adelphia. Everybody liked him. 

Oue evening, just as it vas beginning to 
" gloam," an old, seedy-looking individual entered 
the warehouse. On one of the assistants 
going to him to see what he required, he said he 
wished to speak with Mr Jamieson privately. 
Entering Sam's private room, and shutting the 
door, he said in a tremulous, cracked voice — 

" 1 suppose you don't know me, sir 1 " 

"Well, no," replied Sam, "I cannot say 1 
do, though I think I have seen some one a little 
like you long ago, and your voice, too, eeems 
familiar." 

"Ah, weD, sir," said the stranger, "I ought 
to know you, and you ought to know me, and 
hate me too for that matter. I am the man 
who took you from your home, and who was the 
means of sending you away from Aberdeen, 
betraying you most cruelly and basely — your 
father's old master, David Bobb. I sinned 
grievously, and I have suffered, God fotgive 
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me 1 I escaped the vengeance of the law by the 
merest accident, and got here in an Aberdeen 
ship — A fugitive from justice. I am statving 
from want of both food and clothing, and can 
get no work. I feel I have not long to live, and 
I have come here to ask your forgiveness before 
I dia I noticed the name on your place of 
business, and looking about, I was morally 
certain you were the son of my old grieve and 
his wife, whom I fonlly betrayed. Am I 
right r* 

"Well," said Sam, not a little surprised, and 
even touched by such an unlooked-for visitor, 
" you are quite right ; and indeed I am sorry to 
Bee you in such a plight ; but it would ill become 
me to take advantage of your helplessness. I 
freely forgive you, as I hope to be forgiven, and 
itrust you may ask and receive forgiveness from 
a higher Source," 

After some further talk about old friends, Sam 
got ex-Bailie Bobb placed in comfortable lodg- 
ings, where he generously paid for everything he 
required. Shortly after, Sam wrote a letter to 
Rebecca, informing her of what had happened, 
and asking her to keep it quiet, in case it might 
lead to complications. He said he would love 
and cherish the old man for her sake, and that 
his affections were still centred upon her. He 
was now in a position to keep a wife comfort- 
ably, and it would be sucli a joy to him if she 
would consent to come to Philadelphia and bring 
his father along with her, but on no account 
would he have anythii^ to do with her brother. 
He said he would send money for their passage 
as soon as she chose and could make arrange- 
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mente for leaving the old place. Rebecca was 
oveq'oyed on receipt of Sam's letter. Their love 
was mutual — indeed, she had never loved an- 
other, nor had he. 

Old John Jamieaon had now removed to a 
little cottage quite near Rebecca. He was get- 
ting ao old and stiff as to be practical!; of little 
or no use to the new tenant of Balgray. Rebecca 
got a clean, capable, tidj widow woman to keep 
house for him and attend to his wants, she her- 
self superintending. Good old John's last days 
were filled with the mellow sunshine of Christian 
joy and hope. His walks were mostly confined 
to the DrumwhiDny Kirkyard, which he visited 
very frequently (having got a special key for his 
own use) to look upon the flowers which he had 
planted on "her" grave, and to talk with bis 
own heart, which he usually did quite audibly. 
As long as be was able, he kept it snod and tidy, 
as also the last reatiug-places of a few other old 
neighbours and acquaintances. 

Bebocca read the whole of Sam's letter, and 
as she did so the silent tear rolled down his 
furrowed cheek 

" Na, na, Becky, lass ; that winna be. Ahll 
nivver see'm on this earth, bit Ah houp f meet 
'm in wir Father's boose on high. The good 
Lord who redeemed me from all evil prosper you. 
Ye biv my hlessin', ye can tell him that, an' say 
that here I am to die, an' here am I to be buried, 
beside bis mither, an' that a' the days o' my 
appointed time Ah'll wait till ma cbeenge come." 

Good old John had not long to wait One 
fine Sabbath morning, when the old housekeeper 
went to his room to put down his breakfast, 
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wondeiiug that he waa so late on a Sabbath 
morning — a thing most unusual with John Jamie- 
son — she knocked at hia door, but there was no 
reply. The old housekeeper heard nothing but 
the rich, mellow tones of his favourite bird. On 
opening the room door, there was hie window 
full of richly-flowered geraniums and fuchsias, 
and "Dicky" pouring out his clear and richly- 
varied strains to greet the glorious sunbeams as 
they streamed through the window. Turning to 
the bed, there sat John, with his head bent over 
hia Bible, which was spread out on the coverlet 
before him, and his spectacles on his nose, as if 
reading his loved volume, which lay open at the 
forty-third chapter of Isaiah. But John "was 
not," for God had taken him. Devout men 
carried him to his grave and made great lamen- 
tations over him. He was laid beside bis 
beloved Janet ; and all felt that John Jamieaon 
was a man that truly did adorn the doctrine of 
God his Saviour. His Saviour and his wife, 
Janet, were the two great objects of his affection, 
and bis life was a silent testimony for God. He 
was a living epistle, a lai^e-type Christian — even 
the enemies of the Secedera hoing judges. 
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"AB A MAN SOWETH." 

JiKauH' Gbobdie waa a great grief and trial to 
Rebecca, hia hours were ao uncertain and his 
habits BO filthy. It waa with difficulty she 
could find a quiet hour for her pupils, whose 
fees were all she had to live upon. As often as 
not he would come rudely to the dooi and enter 
the room where she was buay with her scholars, 
without any ceremony, and not infrequently 
apeak words that brought the blush to his sister's 
cheeks. Her pupila were frightened, and some 
of them left before their quarter was finished. 
Those that did not leave told their parents 
everything that took place. They too would 
have stopped sending their children but for 
sympathy with Eobecca. It was evident, how- 
ever, that George's irregular ways were telling 
upon his heaJth. He went off hia food. He 
amoked incessantly, and drank whenever and 
wherever he got the chance. His habit was to 
stand at the comer of the square near his father's 
old shop, watching for any one who passed in 
the hope of getting a dram. This was, alas! 
hia daily and only occupation, and a sorry sight 
was Geordie ae be stood leaning against the waU, 
hia hands in hia pockets and a short cutty pipe, 
mouth downwards, atuck in his cheek, which he 
sucked at and alavered. Hia appearance was 
prematurely old and repulsive, beard usually 
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uneliaven and rough as a bottle-brush — a ead 
wreck of what might have been a most useful 
and influential life. He was a terror to himself 
and to all belonging to him. He had sowed the 
wind ; he was now about to reap the whirlwind. 
As a man sows he reape. Bible, or no Bible, 
this holds true. In Jinglin' Geordie's case, 
"the sen's "were coming to give warning that 
retribution was at hand. 

One evening Eebocea was sitting by the fire- 
side aloi^ with a pupU who had remained after 
school hours to keep her teacher company, for 
George never stayed at home so long as he could 
find an ojwn door elsewhere. People didn't 
want him, but they did not like to shut the door 
in his face ; oven his atheist friends got tired of 
him, and were beginning to think that it was 
free whisky more than free thought that was 
the chief attraction in bis joining himself to 
their company. As Eebecca and her companion 
quietly sat by the fire, they heard something as 
like as could be to a drop of water falling from 
the roof of the lobby into a small wooden tub 
that stood near the door, and which served for 
an umbrella-stand and other odd conveniences. 
Both Rebecca and her companion were startled, as 
they were sure it could not be rain from the 
roof, the weather being quite dry. Lighting a 
piece of paper, Kebecea and her pupil went right 
up to the place, but on examining the bottom of 
the "cogie," it was found to be quite dry. 
Hastily returning to the fireside, she threw the 
remainder of the taper into the fire, and sat 
down pale and silent. She said nothing to hei 
companion, who was evidently put considerably 
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about bj tbe incident. That night Bebecca saw 
Mary Chalmers home, lor the child was con- 
siderably agitated, and wondered what it could 
all mean. She did not sit down nor take off hei 
bonnet and shawl until she had repeated the 
whole of the circumatancee to her father aud 
mother. They were not so prudent as Bebecca, 
and at once gave the explanation to their 
daughter, at the same time telling her never to 
mention it to any one. It ia a curious delusion 
of humanity that leads us to imagine that though 
we cannot keep a secret ourselves, who may 
have most interest in keeping it, and indeed 
may be morally bound to do so, others will keep 
it simply because we ask them. 

"Iiassie, it's thedeiddrapl" said Mrs Chalmers 
excitedly; "bit say naething aboot it. Peer 
thing, she's hid a gey time o't wi' him, bit Ah 
doot the en' is drawin' nigh." 

"Ah widna wonner," said her goodman, "for 
he his hid a strange, far-awa'-like leuk of late. 
Ah fear there's something wrang wi'a heid." 

Mary waa greatly exercised about the "deid 
drap," but could get no rational, or indeed 
any, explanation. The only thing that Mrs 
Chalmers could advance was that the "deid 
drap" MOB just because it was. Mary could not 
understand the philosophy of the thing at all, 
and like many another philosopher, she had 
merely to accept the fact and leave the explana- 
tion alone. 

George came home that night later than 
usual — indeed it waa not night but morning 
when he arrived. He stumbled somehow to his 
own room and shut the door with a bang, without 
ft word to his sister, who had so patiently waited 
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for him through all these houiH. Foot lass, ahe 
felt her cup waa about full. Life with her 
brother was getting intolerable. But the darkest 
hour is just before the dawn. George was 
destined that night to have a vieit — the fourth 
he had now bad — from his D.T. friends. 
What took place on that fearful night, or rather 
morning, we have no heart to record, save only 
that it waa a repetition of what he had abeady 
experienced a few years before in the house of 
Tammas Sangster, but in a tenfold worse degree. 
Awakened by his screams, Rebecca went to his 
room, but found the door locked. She quickly 
gave the alarm to some of her neighbours, who 
readily came to her assistance, Dr Bums was 
sent for and the door was forced open, and there 
was poor Jinglin' Geordie quite mad, fighting 
imaginaiy fiends of the pit — imaginary, but real 
enough to him. He was put to bed perforce and 
kept there. The doctor did all he could for 
him, but in vain. The harvest was ripe, and the 
angel thrust in his sickle and reapei^. So lived 
and 30 died George Eobb, the only son of Bailie 
Eobb of Balgray ; weeping, howling, blas- 
pheming he took his departure into the unseen. 
This poor young fellow was destroyed because 
he always from a child got his own way. 

There was a curious gossip among the old 
crones that his body was not a bit colder on his 
funeral day than on the day of his death. Of 
course to them this seemed perfectly natural 
and right, though it was strange, if not a bit of 
a judgment ; for was he not an atheist and a 
drunkard I At all events, the narrator of this 
history has got nothing to do with these theories ; 
he has only to record what waa actually alfirmed. 

.C.HvsIc 



CHAPTER XXVL 

GATHERED TO HIS FATHBRB. 

The Reverend Ebenezer Mutcb was faat losing 
his character of the " linuin' minietei " throi^h 
that almost universal concomitant of age — 
iheumatics ; in fact, he was not able to stand 
even during his pulpit ministiaitions. In con- 
Bsqueace of thia hs got a sort of folding Beat 
intioducod into the pulpit, seated on which be 
poured out his exhortations from Sabbath to 
Sabbath like oil, and also, truth to tell, sometimes 
like viDegar. Complaints begEin to bo made as 
to neglect of pastoral visitation, and propoaala 
entertained for getting an assistant Ihore were 
not a few, however, who counselled letting well 
alone, saying that through course of nature he 
could not long be spared to them. 

" Spared 1 " said Brechin, one of the sons of 
Zeraiah ; " Eben's a teuch aul' cratoi ; he may 
sit an' skirl on yon biod lang aneuch ! " 

At the annoal congregational meeting the 
matter was formally brought up, but the diffi- 
culty lay in the wherewithal, the congregation 
thinking they had enough to do in supporting 
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one miniater, not to apeak of two. It was pro- 
posed to pension him off, but the aimuit; was so 
ridiculously small that Eben, with conaiderahle 
difficulty, got upon his legs, and told them that 
he had served them long and faithfully, and 
often his circnmataacea were so straitened that 
he conld hardly get ends to meet, even 
although he thrashed his own com. While they, 
he continued, oould come to church riding upon 
their fine geldings or driving in conveyances, he 
all his life bad to walk, and often been hard 
enoi^h pressed to get a " pickle " snuff. " Bit^" 
be added by way of clenching his protest "Ah 
think the beat think t' dee wi' aul' ministers is 
t' sheet them." 

Gavin Porbes and his partner were advancing 
in age, but they bore their years welL Their 
grey hairs were to them indeed a crown of glory, 
being found in the way of righteousness. Their 
sons had come to honour in far-distant India, as 
well as in the city of Bon-Accord. Patrick had 
gained a valuable bursary at King's College, and 
after finishing as a medical he went to India in 
the service of the East India Company, where he 
attained to the rank of Surgeon-Major. Not did 
be forget the old folks at home and his unfortun- 
ate sister Jeanie — boxes of tea and handsome 
donations of money coming regularly to hand, 
making the latter days of the old people coin- 
fortable and happy. For, do what he might with 
the farm, Mr Forbes coold attain to no more 
than making ends meet, and sometimes not even 
that, for the soil was poor and cold and wet, and, 
truth to tell, not over-well cultivated, as the 
manner was in those days. The crops were un- 
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certain, and the laird's " pound of flesh " Ijad 
always to bs forthcoming, be the season what it 
might. Bnt having food and raiment, they were 
well content, for they had within their hearts 
the peace that passeth understanding, and had 
learned in whatever state they were therewith to 
be content. The doctor did not forget Jeanie, 
and there were few ladies in all the countryside 
that could boast the possession of finer or more 
lichly-chased gold bracelets than the pair the good 
physician had sent her among other valuables 
from India. She was never married, but lived 
with her parents all their days, and a most 
affectionate and helpful daughter she proved. 
Her boy, Jinglin' Geordie'e eon, grew up in the 
household, and being trained from childhood 
under the care of his grandfather, he turned out, 
as might have been expected, a very different 
man from h is father. Another son of " Grau'ji'a " 
came to the front in Aberdeen as a general 
merchant and wincey manufacturer, helping in 
no small degree to earn for the Granite City its 
repntation for this useful commodity. 

Old Eben Mutch did not vex the righteous 
souls of the douce Staneyfaulds Secedeie very 
long. One Communion Sabbath a short time 
after the incident already mentioned, and just aa 
ne was beginning the Table address, he was struck 
down with paralysis. It came upon him as 
he was opening the Bible to read the "warrant" 
for communicating, speechless and helpless he 
dropped to the floor close beside his two chief 
elders, Gavin Forbes and Tammas Sangster. 
The sensation produced in the congregation by 
such an incident at such a time may be easily 
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imagined. One or two screamed ont, and others 
fainted. Poor old Eben was carried into the 
manse, and Dr Bums was immediately sent 
for. The assistant on this occasion, Kev. Mr 
Gowie, of Hiintly fame, condncted the remainder 
of the services, and a very deep impression was 
made, not a few dating their first permanent 
religious impreasions from the day that "Aul' 
Eben drappit." Many called daily at the manse 
to enquire as to their old pastor's welfare, and 
his elders were assiduous in their attentions, but 
the strangest thing of all was that he, a burning 
and a shining light, a succourer of many, and 
a comforter in the evil day, was himself in the 
greatest darkness and distress while passing 
through the " valley of the shadow," This 
seemed a most inscnitable dispensation to the 
worthy Seceders of Staneyfaulda as well as to 
many others in the neighbourhood who knew and 
loved the worthy old Nathanael. They could 
not understand it iSome tbonght it a judgment 
upon him, because one of hia elders had been a 
tenant of Bailie Eohb's, the kidnapper; others, 
because he was in the habit of sending " maut " 
to Meggie Geddea to be made into whisky for 
" the occasion." But the cloud lifted before the 
end came, and his countenance beamed with an 
unearthly light, while his words were an inspira- 
tion. Many thought of Steplien, the first 
Christian martyr, as they saw old Eben'a face lit 
up with heavenly radiance, and listened to the 
words of hia mouth, which were as if an angel 
spoke. Tor three days before his death this 
continued, and it may be said with literal truth 
that the manse never emptied day r.or night. 
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Wbat he did by hie teaching and example, while 
he lived, was much, and ia felt to this day ; but 
undoubtedly many received impressionB from the 
lips of that aged dying Simeon that never passed 
away, and which the Day done can declare. 
His last days were his best, and bis last works 
his greatest. 

The very moment be passed away those in the 
manse felt certain they heard a strange unearthly 
noise as of a rushing mighty wind, and Tammas 
SangBter exclaimed, " My father, my father ! the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXVJL 

A SUITOR FKOM FHILADSLPBIA. 

Eebbooa was still carrjing on her teaching, 
beloved, admired, and lespected by all in Dcum- 
whinny. If she had choaen to alter hei con- 
dition, ehe did not lack opportunity, and one or 
two were "fair daft" about her. But all in 
vain ; her heart was irrevocably an^rther's, and 
Behecca was immovable, not that there was any 
formal plighted troth on her side, but, all the 
same, such was the fact. It was pretty much 
the same with Samuel Jamieson, thongh a few 
scheming Philadelphian mothers had their eyes 
on the rising young trader as a desirable son-in- 
!aw. But all their efforts were lost on Sam. It 
never entered his mind to imagine that he could 
love any one as he loved Rebecca. To love any 
other as he loved her was to him inconceivable. 
He was now in a position in which he could 
easily keep a wife in absolute comfort, and his 
soul longed to have his first and only love by 
his side. He wrote Rebecca that he intended 
crossing the Atlantic in the early summer of the 
following yeiur to take her to her new home. 
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Accordingly, after making necossaiy arraoge- 
Dienta with his now aged aad enfeebled partner, 
he Bailed for Scotland in a Glasgow packet. On 
his arrival there, after spending a few days in 
business matters, he set out for Aberdeen, 
travelling by Stirling and Perth in the lum- 
bering and lazy conveyances of the time. When 
he reached Aberdeen after his week's journey, 
all the old esperiences of his capture, sufTeriags, 
and hairbreadth escapes were irresistibly brought 
hack to his remomhrance. The only place he 
called at was the house of his old landlady, Mrs 
Torrance, in the Ghaistraw, where he spent a 
night, leaving a substantial token of his r^ard 
for his now ^^d and infirm landlady. Of 
course, she did not recognise him, but she told 
him she "hid mony a gweed greet" about his 
disappearing so suddenly and mysteriously. 
"Bit," she added, " Ah wis sure 't wid a' come 
richt i' the hin'er en'; for, laddie, ye hid a prayin' 
fader an' midder ; an' ye ken, Sam — hoot-awa. 
Ah beg yer pardon, Mr Jamieson — the promise 
is unto us an' wir children. 

"An' Rc, bit wisna he an awfu' scoonrel," she 
continued, "that Bailie Robbi Ah wonnerfat's 
come o' 'm % Some say he droont himsel', an' 
some that be pooshint himsel', an' itheis that he 
wan aff t' America, faur he is noo, kidnappit an' 
saul' for a slave himsel'. Ah divna ken, bit Ah 
ken that God is just, an' that yer sin is sure t' 
fin' ye oot. He lats naething fa' t' the grun'." 

Samuel said nothing, but thanked her for her 
kindness to him in the past, and assured her 
how happy he was to iind her in a position of 
comparative comfort in her old age. Old Mrs 
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Torrance, her daughter, and her son-in-law, had 
now exchanged the old lodging-house for a more 
ambitious hoBtcliy, which is etlll to the foro in 
the Gueatrow, under new management. Hiring 
a post-chaise, Samuel set out for Drumwhinny, 
which he reached in the afternoon. Wo will 
not attempt to tell in plain piose the meeting of 
the two lovers after years of separation — and 
such years ! That would be impossible. Only 
true lovers who have been separated for long 
years and by wide seas, in such painful and 
trying circumstances, can have any idea of what 
both felt. 

Samuel had developed into a handsome, 
gentlemanly fellow, kindly, sensible, and shrewd. 
Rebecca, who was now well on to thirty, might 
have been taken for little more than a scoie^ 
bright, blooming, and beautiful, with a rich and 
ripened beauty. The rose was fully blown 
when Samuel Jamieson, the rich American lover, 
and the friend of her youth, clasped her to his 
bosom. 

Mr Jamieson spent several weeks in visiting 
old scenes ; but first of all they went together to 
the grave of his honoured and beloved parents, 
and as he stood there he lifted his hat and 
engaged in silent prayer, while the hot tear 
trickled down his manly cheek. Their influence, 
their life, their piety and prayers, had proved an 
incalculable blessing to him, and he thanked 
God for them, and prayed that ho might follow 
them as fat as they had followed Christ. 

Rebecca had fallen heir to John Jamieaon's 
pious care in regard to the sacred spot of earth — 
doubly sacred now ; and the large white rose- 
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busli vas at its 1)eat, vhile the ivy had well-nigh 
covered the entire headstone, which waa bnilt 
into the wall, hiding from view the simple but 
pious and expressive inscriptioua. 

Gavin Forbes and his worthy wife were 
specially delighted to see Samael, and equally 
delighted to hear how the Ixinl had prospered 
him, — "lite Joseph, 't wis stown awa' an' eell't 
for a slave — jist like yeisel', ^amueL May a' 
wir trials mak'e better men ; an' fin we come oot 
o' the fumiaa, may we a' be like gowd o' the 
seventh refiniu'l Tak care, though, MoiBtet 
Jsmieson, an' no lat the warld rin awa wi' yei 
hert." 

Sam was delighted to hear of the success of 
hie old schoolmates, Xlr Forbes, of Moultan, aud 
Duncan, in Aberdeen. Sad to say, Tammas 
Sangster's famUy had not turned out well 
Divided councils at home seemed to have 
blighted the household of the good man. Henry 
was the only lad who showed genuine piety, and 
he died young. Tom seemed to have inherited 
his father's crankiness without his piety, and the 
others took after their mother — quite averse to 
anything like earnest religion, and more or lees 
distinguished for intemperance and licentiousness. 
Tammas himself was still the same worthy old 
soul. He boie his crosses nobly, Christianly, 
patiently, " kennin' weel," as he expressed it, " 't 
thir appointit an' 't thir passin' awa'." Sam 
brought him a very fine large-print Bible, which 
greatly pleased and delighted the i^ed saint. 

But the time of Sam's departure was drawing 
nigh, and the marriage was fixed for an early date. 
The company was select, if not large, and the 
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ceremony was performed by Mr Mutch's 
— a qoaint, gifted, pawky little man from Perth. 
As was common in those days, the exhortations 
both in the pulpit and from house to house were 
carried on to a great extent in the remacular, 
and the little ministei earnestly exhorted the 
bridegroom and hia bride somewhat in this 
fashion : — 

"Noo, sirce, ye maunna imaegin 't ony o' ye's 
perfect, Te manna think, Maister Jamieeon, 't 
yer gettin' a perfect angeL She's gweed, nae 
doot ; hit still baith o' ye maun keep in min' that 
there's nae perfection here below, an' ye maun 
beer an' forbeer ; an' may love abide till death 
divide I " 

After bidding good-bye to the friends at 
Balgray and Ihnimwhinny, Mr and Mrs Jamieson 
took their final departure from the scenes of 
their chequered childhood, and returned to the 
land of their adoption, sailing from Glasgow. 
The bnd^Toam was supremely happy and 
supremely blessed in the poEsession of the Rose 
of Balgray — hia first and only love 1 

The trials and vicissitudes through which each 
had passed seemed only to endear them to each 
other more and more. It was good for them now 
that they hod both borne the yoke in their 
youth, 

Samnel Jamieson's business became one of the 
finest and most succeasfnl in the large and 
rapidly-increasing city of Philadelphia. He was 
beloved and honoured by all who knew him — 
the friend of the friendless and the slave, using 
what influence he had in municipal affairs 
against that iniquitous system, and materially 
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helping to bring about the eventual abolition of 
the accursed institution in his adopted country. 

Tho descendants of Samuel Jamieson and his 
wife Rebecca are to this day well known as 
amoi^ the worthiest and wealthiest citizens of 
Pennaylvama. 
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" There ii nothing striking in the pages— hut a truth' 
ful, wholesome tale of the ups and downs of Ufe. Where 
hamonr steals in, there we have the best work. Tlie chief 
scene of the stoiy is the old mansioD of Ri^er BalUmo of 
tliat Ilk, 5itua.tea in ' that somewtial dreary Sap of Mid- 
Lothiui descendiDg from the rid^e of the Mooifoot HiUs, 
and touctiing with its plainer skirts the romantic shires 
watered by the Tweed and Teviot.' Some of the incidents 
conduct the reader over the hills to regions hallowed by 
pious memories of the Martin of CoreuantiDg times. 
The Widow Ellerslie's stem Scottish sense of [he decorum 
befitting a house of mouming, and the healthy, joyous 
children's inability to speak in whispers or weai for any 
length of time the face of grief, is a touch of geiuus as here 
depicted. 

" ' Div I hear the lauchtei of the Aile aod daffin' gaun 
on afore ma verra een I Wham "s yer daily breed to come 
frae noo ? Laochin' I an' be 's in the mools this day that 
has fed and deeded ye till ye cam' to man'sestate r half 
storms and sobs the new-made widow to bet abashed 
striplings. The two Tibbys, cousins, are in theii different 
ways well drawn." — Chrulum Ltadtr. 
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New Edition. 
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'•The subject of Miss Swan's 'Gates of Eden 'is one 
whicb demands, and receives from hec hand, a skilful 
tteatmenL John Bethune rests his motherless boys in 
accordance with a preconceived plan. The elder is to be 
B minister, the younger is to follow the plough. Circum- 
stances seem to favour his scheme ; for tlie future minister 
has, it appears, the advantage in appearance, in manners, 
and in ability. But the real truth is difiereoL The depth 
of character and the best mental gifts really belong to the 
latter. How the young man, conscious of'^ his power, yet 
Etedfastly walks along the appointed path till he is free to 
choose, and how, once fiee, he enters on bis own way and 
overcomes all its difficulties, is very well told in these 
pages. We have not often seen a better ^rtraiture than 
IS that of the two brothers. Miss Swan Is too skilful to 
make the weaker of the (no a mere foil to (be stronger. 
He, too, with alt his faults, has virtues of his own, and 
the reader is glad to see them reaching their true develop- 
ment before the story is finished. The episode of the 
recovery of Willie Lorraine, a repentant prodigal, ii fiill 
of pathos ; as is also the love-story of Marv CamobelL 
The 'Gates of Eden' is a worthy s 
anthofV 'Aldersyde.'" — SfcttatBr, 
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" Is as cbaiiniiig a tale as this taleoted wiitei has 
produced. Il paints with quiet force and occasional 
touches of toe pathos the career of a young doctor, Denis 
Holgale, a character in whom the author arouses a deep 
intereat tiy the skill with which she has Uaced his growth 
through work and suffering to gentleness and nobilitf of 
nature. "^-Scotsman. 

"Furnishes another proof thai the author of 'Aldersyde ' 
and ' Carlowrie ' is as much at home among English Kilk, 
ho(h of the Southern Counties and of Lancashire, as she 
is among the people of Scotland." — Liverpool Mercury. 

" Some of the chapters indicate a larger outlook on life, 
and also a more intense dramatic energy. " — Daily Mail. 

" We find Miss Swan quite as much at home in the 
Metropolis, and among tne people of the Lancashire 
Eeabou\l, as in her native Lothians. . . . She has 
evidently been working hard, and enlarging her know- 
ledge of the treasures of literature, as well as of places 
and people." — Grttnock Telegraph. 

"Take it all in all, the authoress shows a wonderful 
versatility and perfection in the art of teUing a story 
pleasantly and well." — Pin and Feruil. 

"A lovely tale, honestly worth its weight in gold." — 



"The hook is instinct with that fine feeling and tender 
idealism which gives Miss Swan's work (he stamp of 
uniqueness. " — Evening Newi. 
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With Notes of the Cotinty, Historical, 

Descriptive, and Sdentific 

"By Rev. Jahes S. Mill, Flora Masson, and 

Dr. Geikie. 



" Mr. J. B. Gillies, if we mistake not, is a writer who 
sireadj has attained a laige Ehaie of popalaiity bf his 
descriptions of storied scenes in the Modem Athens. 
Under this impression we may, perhaps, congratulate the 
' Benjie ' of old upon the handsome appearance of 
'Edinburgh, Past and Present.' Tbioughont the two 
hundred and sixtj p^es will be bund a large number of 
illostrations, very beautifiillj executed, and adding so 
inconsiderable interest to the spirited text." — The 
Fuilishers' Circular. 

" The book cannot be too highly praised." — Thi Invtr- 

" Everything in and about the Old Town of Ediobui^b 
is interesting, and that interest is very much enhanced ill 
the present work by the numerous and well-executed 
woodcuts which adorn its pages. The author has earned 
the thanks of his contemporaries by the able manner in 
which be has woven into his work the most salient pomts 
of Edinburgh history. Its style and typography are of 
that high order which we might expect from a firm of 
publishers of such repute."— Wrj«rn Antiquary. 
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^^ Seventy Times Seven : 

A Novel. 
By ADELINE Sergeant, 

Aulhoi of " Jacobi'a Wife," &c, &c 



" Miss Sei^eant m one "f o"' "sing novelists. It [s not 
man; years since she fiist forced recognition of bei powers 
as a novelist ; and with eveiy succeeding production she 
appears to improve. In 'Jacobi's Wife' this talented 
lady reached high-water mark, but the novel now before 
us is a distinct advance on any of her previous perform- 
ance*. Her characters are natural and individual. In 
each a separate distinct interest is aroused. Vet they lit 
into each other so completely as to make on artistic 
whole. The story is the old one of love." — Abenieta 

"Miss Secant's latest story will be eagerly read by 
her many admirers all over Great Britain. Never, 
perhaps, has her wonderfiil skill in depleting the lights 
and shades of human nature been more strikingly shown 
than in the character of Magdalen IJia^t."— Sheffield 
Dailt TtUgraph. 
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"Noel Chetwynd's Fall!* 

By Mrs. j. h. needeli., 

Authoi of " Lucia, Hugh, and ADOlher ; " " The Stoir 
of Philip Methuen," &c 



"Writlenwith great dramatic pow«i." — Pmand Pencil. 

" From lust to last there is no page that needs skipping, 
and, taken as a whole, it is one of the pleasantest and 
most sympathetic 'Sodety Tales' that have fet been 
published." — Littraty World. 

"Admirably told. The authoress is evidently one 
accustomed to move in the best circles, and whose skilful 
gauging of the characters of those she encounters is both 
accurate and destitute of anything like spite or malice." — 
Socitty HtraJd. 

" The characters in the story are finely conceived and 
well handled, and the descriptive powers of the writer are 
patent to all tt^a^''—Shiffield Telegraph. 

"We are &scina(ed by her acute perception of 
character, her subtle delineitioa of mind-working, em- 
bodied in a singularly rich vocabulary and melodious 
style." — IfcwcasCle Courant. 

" Her characters are firmly and effectively drawn, the 
two women — tlie Duchess and the young girl Eleanor — 
being especially attractive figures."— .SftrfiwwB. 

" It is the besetting sin of some authors to introduce so 
many persoris that their readers get confused with per- 
sonalities. Mrs. Needeli chooses the more excellent way 
of concentrating attention on less than half-a-doien in- 
dividuals. The result in this instance is, that Noel 
Chetwynd, Felix Kynaston, Eleanor Dalzell, the Duchess 
of Hillshire, and Mrs. Kynaston are all eiceptionallj 
toteresting. "^Figaro. 
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''One False Step : 

A Novel. 
By ANDREvr Stewart. 



" It is not often tlut we meet with s nobler or more 
inily exemplary characlet than that ot Alice Leigh, the 
heroine of this tLdmirabl; told story. This is a work 
which a as precious ss it is interesting, and causes us to 
hope that the clever author may see his way at no distant 
date to give liiither works of a similar nature ^m his 
gifted pen." — Secitty Herald, 

" One of the most interesting works of fiction that has 
seen the light for some time." — Ktlsf Chronicle. 

" Healthy and bracing as the Edinburgh air, it is also 
as free from sentimentalism as the Scotch character." — 
Frisiylerian World, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

"Ad admirably contrived and cleverly written novel." 
— Kilmanteck Siandard. 

"The story proves the author a master of the art of 
holding the interest of bis readers." — Pm and Penal. 
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Extra Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, with Frontispiece, 
Price 5s. 



^^Sir John's Ward: 

or. 

The Heiress of Gladdiswoode : " 

A Quiet Chronicle of Country Life. 

By Jahk h. jamieson, 

Authot of " The Laird's Secreu" 



"Instinct with the tiisciiutioo of romance. Miss 
JamicsoQ bas a rippling and attractive style, to which she 
adds a keen knowledge of hamel; Scottish life, and a 
poetic appreciation of Uie beauties of her native lani" — 
Lhoidt$ Cmrier. 

"A wholesome, breezy book, redolent of country hfe in 
the Scotch lM\i\atiii."—Liverpi>elF0sl. 

"Enriches the great and ever incicasing store of 
Scottish fiction."— JV. E. Daily Gautte. 

"Written with a simplicity and pathos altogether 
delightful, and the reader only regrets it is so short" — 
Liverpool Mtrcwry. 

"Delightful and realistic glimpses of Scottish village 
life and country sod^tj.''^Lartrpi>gl Courier. 

"'Sir John's Ward' introduces us to a number of 
pleasant people with whom we soon get upon such good 
terms that when the final page is turned we part from 
them with regret." — Graphic. 

" Pure as the sparkling rill of water issuing from its 
rocky bed in the hillside— healthy as the bieeies that 
blow over the mountain ranges of Caledonia — and brac- 
ing as the first clear frosts ofthe coming winter." — LteJt 
Times. 
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Extra Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, with Frontispiece 
by Robert M'Grecor, R.S,A., Price 5s. 



"Si. Veda's; 

or, 

TJte Pearl of Orr's Haven." 
By ANNIE S. SWAN. 



"The power of (he writet is clearly evidenced in the 
ikiil with whicfa she composes new sitimtions and new 
ideas. Undoubtedly Mbs Swan possesses considerable 
power in creating novel and dramatic sitwitions, and, 
moreover, in representing them both vividly and powet- 
■ fully. . In all her worlts she appears to possess a sltilliil 
grasp and treatment of her subject, and the diction is 
remarkable alike for its power and grace. Her knowledge 
of people and things must be both large and compre' 
hensive. Her sentences read both musically and sym- 
pathetically, and they serve to bring before the mind of 
(he reader a living rMlity of the scenes and events which 
she attempts lo porlray." — Society Herald. 

"A very well written and altogether charming story." 
— Wkitihail Revica. 

"A charming stoty of Scottish life and character, and 
of absorbing interest from first to \m.l."^liverpeoI Pest. 

"The authoress will never want readers while she can 
give them such books as 'St. Veda's." — Quit. 

" One of the most romantic stories which Miss Swan 
has written, and we think, too, one of her best She can 
always be pathetic, and sometimes strikes a note of great 
beauty and depth. The old skipper, in particular, is a 
study of a fine old fisherman that would do credit to any 
writer, and the two old ladies are Deatljr as good." — 
Sfedater. 
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WORKS 



JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 



Preaton Tower; or. Will He no' come 
Back Again ? Crown Svo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. ; 
without lllustratioDs, Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Paper 
Boards, 2s. 

" There is abundance of incident woven together into 
K well contrived plot, and there is powerfully drawn 
character in this sloiy, which is sore to interest, and can 
hardly be read witluut some advantage."— ^rfiitor. 

Ben Hanson : A Story of G«orge Wateon'B 
College. Small Crown Svo, Illustrated, Clotb 
Extra, IS. 6d. 
" Tenderly and pathetically told, and, without ever 

anking to the ' goody-goody ' level, embodies wholesome 

lessons for young readers." — Scafsman. 

Life to those that are Bound : Vita 

Vlnctis. By ROBIHA F. HARDY, ANNIE S. 

Swam, and Jessie M. E. Saxby. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth Elegant, is. 6d.; Paper Covers, is. 

Kate and Jean : The History of Two 
Young and Independent Spinsters, narrated by 
their Landlady. Crown Svo, Cloth Extra, zs. 6d. 

Mileetonea, and other Stories. Small Crown 
Svo, Illustrated, Cloth, Price, is. 
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Crown 8vo, Price as. 6d., Illustrated ; 
Cheap Edition, Paper Covers, is.; Cloth, is. 6d. 



"By Still Waters: 

A Story for Quiet Hours, 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 



"We like tUi 'Story for Quiet Hours' very mach 
better than ne have tiked any of Mr. Garrett's recent 
tales i he has shaken himself See fiom the lesTen of 
Puritanism, and is at bis best— always pleasant and 
readable, sometimes giving utterance to a really iine and 
graceful thought, and showing plenfy of dry humour." — 
7& Graphic. 

"We have read many books by Edward Ganell, but 
lume that has pleased us so well as this. It has more than 
pleased, it has charmed us. All through it rtms a golden 
thread of spiritual wisdom that makes you linger as yon 
read. The best character, drawn with great care, is 
Sarah Russell. We have all of us, we hope, met such 
good, kind, wise women, who seem to be sent mto the 
world to put things straight and lift everyl>ody to a higher 
plane of existence." — Tht Jfmtamformiil, 

"It possesses merits of a very sterling order. The book 
Is B good one in every sense of Che word. The author sets 
a high aim i^efoie him, and he achieves iL In Tibbie 
there is a grim humour closely allied to pathos underlying 
her queer epigrammatic sayings." — Maming Pott. 
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Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, Illustrated, Price 3s. 6d.; 
Plainer Binding, as. 66. ; Paper Boards, as. 



''Matthew Dale, Farmer.^ 

B7 Mrs. Sanders, 

Anthor of " Happ; with Either." 
Second Edition. 



"Told in an euy, pleasant style; its incidents are 
generallj veil chosen and probable, and the chaiacler^ 
aie all well drawn. A very few touches suffice to outline 
each, and the shading given by conversation and action is 
in each case consistent and sufficient ... It has the 
merit of being unstrained and unsensationsl in its 
incidents, and thoroughly healthy in laae."— St. fames' 
Gatttle. 

"The interest of the stoiy in general, though entirely, 
domestic, is exceedingly varied. ... A very considerable 
dash of true Scotch humour. "—7'A< Globi. 

"Another Scottish rural romance; the personages are 
in a humble line of life ; and they are drawn by a lady, 
who, as is very evident, thoroughly understands her 
countryfolk."— 7"^* Tima. 

"There is nothing in the story that might not have 
happened, and yet nothing that was not worth the telling." 
—The Graphic. 

" ' Matthew Dale ' is thoroughly enjoyable ; the plot 
is evolved with great care, and the style is remarkably 
good. Ann Forbes's troubles with the household aflairs 
of the employer whom she has admired from girlhood, 
with his treacherous sister, and his drunken nephew, are 
OS genuine as anything we have seen in fiction for a long 
tirae."—Sflctaltr. 
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New Edition, Crowo 8vo, Price js. 6d ; or in 

Plainer Binding, without Illustrations, 2s. fid.; 

Paper Boards, as. 



^^ Glenairlie ; 



The Last of the Grames." 

By ROBINA F. Hardt, 
Author of "Jock Halliday," &c. 

With Six Original Illustrations by Tom Scorr. 



"The tale is one of life and chajactei in a Highland 
glen i il has a rather complicated but well inanagt^ plot, 
contains some shrewd and effective studies of diffetent 
types of Scottish clmtflcter, and is imbued with an 
emphatic but truthful local colour. Written with con- 
siderable narrative and descriptive power, and having an 
enjoyable flavour of humour, with here and there a touch 
of real pathos, the book is a wholesome and readaUe 
story. "—Scotsman. 

"Brightly written, and does not flag. The author is 
well up in the Scotch dialect, and gives some good 
portraits of Scotch chatactet, which tends mainly to 
crossgraincdness and perversity. "^ — Literary World. 

" Done in Miss Hardy's happiest, freshest, and quaintest 
style, is a scene in the Highland parish Itirk of GlenaiTlie, 
on the harvest thanksgiving Sabbath, Everything in this 
sketch ia brought out with the hand of an artist — old Dr. 
Cargill, and ms sermon on Ruth ; the creaking pulpit 
stair, and the pagoda-like sounding board, with a gilt 
pine-apple on the topi and the square family pews, 
adorned with green baize and brass nails; and the old 
cranes in front of the pulpit in rusty black, and Bibles 
wrapped in clean white handkerchiefs, with sprigs of 
thyme or southernwood ; and ' Betty ' coming in late 
and bustling, and provokin? an angry scowl from the 
laird for letting the folding^eaf of the seat fall with a 
crash ; and the close of the service, when there was a stir 
in the elders' pew, and each seized his wooden implement 
for the 'lifting of the offering.' The whole is admirable." 
— Perikshirt CanstiiutUnal. 

" Rich, racy, Scotch humour." — Preiiyterian. 

" A hook, which contains such characters as Miss Leslie, 
Betty, and the impracticable 'oldest inhabitant ' — 3.ptriona 
amia only — can need no recommendation," — AcaJtmy, 
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Small 4to, Pictorial Paper Boards, Beautifully 
Illustrated, Piice is. ; Cheap Edition, 6d. 



''Within a Mile 
d' Edinburgh Toun! 

By ROBINA F. HARDY, 
Author of "Jock HaUiday." 

Secoad Edidon. 



"A delightrulljr written and illustrated sloty, . , . 

exceedingly interesting, and has high literary merJi." — 
Sielsman. 

" Will rank amongst the best of Robioa F. Hardy's 
works." — Daily Revum. 

"A fresh, breeiy slory, ... A very cbBrming picture 
of Scotch ways." — Yerkthiri Foil. 

"One of the brightest and liveliest, and most ^fMr«>i7M 
stories which the author of 'Jock Halliday' has yet 
thrown off. . • • Some very clever artist hands have lent 
their aid, and so made the book doubly attractive." — 
Ferthshin Cmutiluliimal. 

"Prettily got up, , . . nicely illustrated, pleasant 
reading. . . . Scenes and characters well drawn and 
described, true to Dature and ordinary life." — Thi Queen, 

" An Edinburgh suburban idyl ; ... the plot is of the 
simplest, a mere outline, but the picture is perfect . . . 
The best of Miss Hardy's books, viewed from the artistic 
standpoint . • . The volume, a small 4ta, suitable for the 
drawing'room table, is richly illustrated with a title-page 
and frontispiece by Mr. J. Denovan Adam, and also with 
lull'page views of Liberton Tower, Duddtngslon Loch, 
Giimerton, LiberCon Road, Craigmillar Castle, Sk," — 
CAritlian Leader, 
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